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Special steering committee of the MBA Legisiative Committee meets with government housing officials in Washington, D. C. 
and discusses the wide range of administrative and legislative problems which bear directly upon future prospects for the 
industry. (See Page 3.) 
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POLICY 


Today's home purchaser needs modern insurance protection at low cost. Now it is 
available in one simple policy covering the dwelling, personal property and personal 
legal liability 

ECONOMICAL the savings realized by “One Operation’ handling are passed on 


to the policyho!der in the form of reduced cost...up to 25% as compared with the 
cost of specific policies. 

CONVENIENT one agent, one company, one expiration date, one premium. 
PRACTICAL flexible features permit adjustments in amounts of insurance and 


degrees of coverage to fit a particular need. 


IMPROVED PROTECTION ...new and broader coverage conditions are incorporated 
into the basic policy forms. 





OTHER COVERAGES WRITTEN... 
Fire, Extended Coverage, Windstorm, Tornado, Hail, Iniand Marine, Physical Loss, 
Broad Form, Riot, Civil Commotion, Rents, Explosion, Automobile, General Liability, 
Burglary, Earthquake, Comprehensive Personal Liability. Comprehensive Dwelling. 








VANGUARD INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Home Office e@ 2727 Turtle Creek Blvd. e Dallas 19. Texas 
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PHILADELPHIA'S 


BILLION 


RENAISSANCE 





makes Metropolitan Philadelphia 
a prime investment area 


Philadelphia's billion-dollar renaissance is no secret! Even 
the Denver Post reportedly claims : “One half of the redevelop- 
ment projects in the U. S. are in Philadelphia.’’ Everything 
from a center-city development rivaling Rockefeller Center 
and a revolutionary new Food Distribution Center serving the 
entire area to the nation’s largest public housing project—a 
“city within a city.” 

No wonder business leaders—primarily PMBA clients—have 
invested over $8-billion in this quality mortgage market since 
1952 . . . with $10-billion more scheduled by 1962. 


They know this dynamic redevelopment reflects Philadelphia’s 
booming industry. Its diversity and stability has kept a labor 
force growing at the average rate of 20,000 more workers cach 
year, with area residents enjoying 15° more purchasing power 
than the average American family. Local manufacturers’ 
capital expenditures top $400-million annually. And real 
estate values have soared steadily since World War II, thus 
enriching any lender’s security. 

As a mecca of new industry, this Workshop of The World 
offers you many sound investment opportunities. Contact us 
now for details. There’s no obligation. 











More Lending is Most Logieal in Philadelphia | 


914 PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK BUILDING + PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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Symbol of 


assurance in 





Your policy from American Title 
provides the most exacting safeguard 
of your mortgage investment. 
American Title is one of the nation’s 
recognized leaders in the 

title insurance industry. 





LICENSED TO WRITE TITLE INSURANCE IN Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands. 
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MBA CALENDAR FOR 1960 


January 19-21, Senior Executives 
Conference, New York University, 
New York. 


January 24-26, Senior Executives 
Conference, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas. 


February 29-March 1, Midwestern 
Mortgage Conference, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 


March 17-18, Mortgage Servicing 
Clinic, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


April 4-5, Southern Mortgage Con- 
ference, Robert Meyer Hotel, Jack- 
sonville, Florida 


April 21-23, Western Mortgage 
Conference, Paradise and Jokake 
Inns, Phoenix 


May 2-3, Eastern Mortgage Con- 
ference, Hotel Commodore, New 


York 


May 19-20, Mortgage Servicing 
Clinic, Hotel Leamington, Minneapo- 
lis 


June 19-25, School of Mortgage 
Banking, Courses I and II, North- 
western University, Chicago. 


June 26-July 2, School of Mort- 
gage Banking, Course III, Northwest- 
ern University, Chicago. 


July 24-30, School of Mortgage 
Banking, Course I, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford, California. 


July 31-August 6, School of Mort- 
gage Banking, Course II, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. 


October 3-6, 47th Annual Conven- 
tion, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
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EPENDABILITY 





All large corporate investors in mortgage 

loans know of Louisville Title’s thoroughness, 
stability and accuracy. That is why many of 

the country’s leading mortgage lenders depend on 
Louisville Title for efficient service in 


insuring real estate titles. 


BD) ousvine 
TITLE 7 
pam| INSURANCE | 


COMPANY 
—S 





LOUISVILLE TITLE 


Guswiamee Company. 


HOME OFFICE ° 223 S. FIFTH STREET ° LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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A TITLE POLICY IS ONLY AS 
THE COMPANY THAT ISS 









TITLE | 





N 
‘SURANCE 
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Ine ORPORaten 1893 












Every Title Insurance and Trust Company Policy is backed by... 


@ a sound, conservative management. 
@ assets of over $75,000,000. 
@ complete land records. 


w America’s largest staff of title specialists. ; 
@ over 65 years of experience. i ry moa and 
rust Company 


No wonder a safe, dependable T./. policy is California's 
best safeguard for buyers, builders, sellers and lenders. 482 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES 54 
MAdison 6-2411 


“Since 1893" 





TITLE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY OPERATES THROUGH BRANCHES, AFFILIATES AND SUBSIDIARIES IN 30 CALIFORNIA COUNTIES, AND 
THROUGH OTHER SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES, OFFERS COMPLETE TITLE SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE STATES OF NEVADA, OREGON, WASHINGTON 
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Explosive U.S. Population Growth... 


... and Its Effects on the Investment Community 


In the 1930’s population projections for this country indicated a maximum U. S. population 


of 165 million 


a figure “likely to be achieved by the end of the century.” But World War Il 


and the resultant postwar boom in marriage and birth rates created such a resurgence in 


population growth—unanticipated either in magnitude or duration—that in only 30 years’ 


time the figures have soared well past the maximum predicted by century’s end and in the 


next 20 years may very well, according to current estimates, climb as high as 273 million. 


These greater population changes yet to come clearly point to an era of expansion for our 


{merican economy; and in the decades ahead, the tremendous economic development and 


business expansion needed to supply additional goods and services will necessarily affect the 
I PI , 


country’s investment rate. As Dr. Hauser—a leading authority on population statistics and 


trends 


points out in this provocative study, there is a significant role to be played by the 


investor, who in so doing is both fulfilling a duty to the nation and proving alert to opportunity. 


POPULATION of 231 million 
A to 273 million Americans is the 
prospect to which the economy of the 
United States must be geared by 1980. 
These projections of the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census indicate that in the 30 
years between 1950 and 1980, we shall 
be adding to the population of the 
United States some 80 million Ameri- 
cans at the lower limit, and 122 mil- 
lion at the upper limit. At the lower 
limit it means adding to the popula- 
tion of the United States as 
people as in all of Japan; at the up- 
per limit, as many people as in all of 
Japan and the United Kingdom com- 
bined—all in than human 


many 


less one 
generation! 

By July 1958, the population of the 
United States, at 174 million, had in- 
creased by 23 million over the 1950 
Most of 
the anticipated population growth be- 
tween 1950 and 1980, therefore, still 
Between 1958 and 1980, 


census figure of 151 million. 


lies ahead. 


the U. S. Bureau of Census projections 
point to an increase of from 75 million 
to 99 million persons. 

The lower projected figure is based 
on the assumption that the birth rate 
will decline from the level 

1955-57) to the wartime level (1942- 
+4) by 1965 to 1970, and then remain 
at such a level to 1980. The upper 
figure assumes a 10 per cent increase 
in birth rate above current level. If 
the birth rate of the United States 
should remain at the current level 
throughout the period, then, by 1980, 
a population of 260 million is indi- 
Under this assumption, there 
a population increase of 
109 million persons in the 30-year 


current 


cated. 
would be 


span. 

The dramatic population growth we 
are experiencing is in sharp contrast, 
of course, with the actual and prospec- 
tive rate of national growth during 
the depression 1930’s. Population pro- 
jections of the °30’s, based on the long 


time secular decline in rate of growth, 
and unduly influenced by the then 
prevalent marriage and birth rates, 
indicated a maximum U. S. popula- 
tion of 165 million. This figure was 
likely to be achieved by the end of 
the century, after which a period of 
stationary population and then decline 
was in prospect. This prospect was 
not difficult to accept in the 1930's, 
because it was consistent with that 
already in evidence in other Western 
countries, notably France, Sweden and 
the United Kingdom. The U. S. in 
the 1930’s was concerned about the 
economic and business implications of 
a stationary or declining population, 
and was reading its future as a “ma- 
ture economy” in terms of the events 
already discernible in other Western 
nations. 

But the actual course of events has 
belied the outlook of the 1930’s. World 
War II and its postwar and cold-war 
aftermath has drastically altered the 


By DR. PHILIP M. HAUSER 





Professor and Chairman, Department of 
Sociology, University of Chicago, before 
28th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, 
Detroit, November 5 
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T-I-C OFFERS “HOMETOWN” 
SERVICE IN 13 STATES 





NEBRASKA 


ALABAMA 


YOUR LOCAL T-I-C MAN IS 
FAMILIAR WITH YOUR LOCAL NEEDS 





He will give you rapid, dependable title insurance 
service—backed by T-I-C’s financial responsibility. 


T-1-C is now associated with CHICAGO TITLE AND 
TRUST CO. as a subsidiary corporation. 


TITLE INSURANCE CORPORATION 
OF ST. LOUIS 


810 Chestnut, St. Lovis, Mo. * MA 1-0813 
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POPULATION GROWTH 
Continued from page 6 


present and the prospect in national 
population growth. We have experi- 
enced a major boom in marriage and 
unanticipated either in 


birth rates, 


magnitude or duration. In conse- 
quence, the postwar, cold-war politi- 
cal and social climate has not only 
stimulated great economic growth in 
the short run but has, also, through 
its effect on the marriage and birth 
rate, produced a resurgence in na- 
tional population growth which will be 
a stimulus to economic development 
and business expansion for at least the 
next two or three decades 
The economy of the U. S. is con- 
fronted with increasing annual addi- 
tions to population between now and 
1980. In 1958, the U. § 
by about 2.5 million persons. Between 
1960 1965. we 


increase of 3 million persons per year; 


increased 


and may average an 
between 1965 and 1970, 4 million per- 
1970 and 


between 


sons: between 1975, 5 mil- 
1975 and 


The 


investment will necessarily be 


lion persons; and 
1980, 6 million persons per year 


rate of 


DRAPER 


AND 


KRAMER 


KNOWN 





affected by this need to increase facili- 
ties for the production of goods and 
services for the expanding American 
market. 

Metropolitan area explosion: even 
more dramatic than the resurgence in 
our total national population growth 
is the increasing concentration of the 
population of the United States in a 
relatively small urban 
agglomerations designated by the Fed- 
eral Government as “standard metro- 
A standard metropoli- 


number of 


politan areas.” 
tan area is a city of 50,000 or more 


inhabitants, the county in which it 
is located and such adjoining counties 
as are by various economic and social 
criteria oriented to the central city. 
In 1900, about a third of the popula- 
tion of the nation lived in places that 
would qualify as standard metropoli- 
1900 and 1950, 


while the population of the country 


tan areas. Between 
doubled, that in the nonmetropolitan 
the United States increased 
that 


areas ol 


by only 50 per cent, whereas 


in the standard metropolitan areas 
tripled. By 1950, 57 per cent of the 
population of the country, some 85 


million people, lived in 162 standard 
metropolitan areas. 

The trend toward increased concen- 
tration of population in standard 
metropolitan areas is an accelerating 
During the first half of the cen- 
tury, the metropolitan areas of the 
United States absorbed 73 per cent 
of the total population increase of the 
nation. In the last decade of that 
period, that is between 1940 and 1950, 
the standard metropolitan areas ab- 
sorbed 81 per cent of the total growth 
of the nation. In the first half of the 
present intercensal decade — that is, 
between 1950 and 1955—according to 
estimates of the Bureau of the Census, 
the metropolitan areas absorbed 97 
per cent of the total population growth 
of the United States. 

The trend may be expected to con- 
It will continue because such 


one. 


tinue. 
agglomerations of population repre- 
sent the most efficient producer and 
consumer units that our society has 
yet devised. The very size, density and 
congestion of our standard metropoli- 
tan areas, to which some city planners 
object, are among our most precious 
economic assets. They are a popula- 





Old Orchard Business District 
1350-60 Lake Shore Drive Apartment Building 


FOR OUR ACTIVITIES 
THE MORTGAGE FIELD...KNOW US 
ALSO FOR PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


* 


Leasing agents and managers of some of Chicago's finest properties 


Main Office - 30 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3G, Illinois 
Four branch offices in Chicago 
Other offices in St. Louis and Minneapolis 


The Inland Steel Building 


IN 


DRAPER 


AND 


-KRAMER 


ESTABLISHED 1893 
REAL ESTATE MANAGEMENT 
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tion manifestation of our market sys- 
tem and technological development 
which underlies the American level of 
living—the highest mass level of living 
ever achieved in the history of man. 
What is the prospect in respect of 
future metropolitan area growth? 
Should the trends described continue, 
then, by 1980, it is possible that the 
number of standard metropolitan areas 
will have increased to over 200, and 
that they will contain a population 
greater than that of the entire country 
in 1950—that is, they may have a 
population of some 165 million per- 
sons. Thus, while the population of 
the United States as a whole increases 
from 54 to 80 per cent in the 30 years 
between 1950 and 1980, it is possible 
that the population of metropolitan 
United States will almost double! 


Metropolitan area decentralization: 
while the population of the United 
States becomes more concentrated in 
standard metropolitan areas, the pop- 
ulation within such areas is becoming 
increasingly decentralized. Ever large 
proportions of the population resident 
in the standard metropolitan areas live 
in the suburban rings of such areas, 


rather than in their central cities. 


During the first half of the century, 
metropolitan rings in standard metro- 
politan areas grew 1% times as fast 
as their central cities. In the last 
decade of that period, between 1940 
and 1950, metropolitan suburban rings 
grew 21 times as fast as central cities. 
Between 1950 and 1955, metropolitan 
rings grew 7 times as fast as central 
cities. While central cities increased 
by 4 per cent, metropolitan rings in- 
creased by 28 per cent. 

The acceleration in the rate of growth 
of suburban rings, relative to that of 
central cities, is evident in still another 
way. Between 1900 and 1950, metro- 
politan rings absorbed about 45 per 
cent of the total population growth 
of the standard metropolitan areas. In 
the last decade of that period, between 
1940 and 1950, metropolitan rings ab- 
sorbed 61 per cent of the total metro- 
politan area growth. Between 1950 
and 1955, the metropolitan rings ab- 
sorbed 80 of total 
population growth in standard metro- 


about per cent 
politan areas. Consequently, whereas 
in 1920 about 35 per cent of the pop- 
ulation in metropolitan areas lived in 
the suburban ring, by 1950 suburban 























D. FREDERICK BARTON 
PARTNER, EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. 


TEMPLETON 8-9100 


Jmancing and in the arranging of purchase-leases. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


RICHARD M. HURD 
PRESIDENT, HURD & CO., INC. 


DISQUE D. DEANE 
PARTNER, EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. 











FREDERICK H. BRUENNER 
PARTNER, BREED, ABBOTT & MORGAN 


inhabitants had increased to 42 per 
cent, and by 1955 to 47 per cent of 
total metropolitan area population. 
There are two basic reasons for the 
increased decentralization of popula- 
tion within the standard metropolitan 
areas. The first, and more funda- 
mental reason, is to be found in the 
shift from 19th to 20th century tech- 
nology. Nineteenth century technol- 
ogy was symbolized by the steam en- 
gine, the belt and pulley, and the 
horse-drawn vehicle. Nineteenth cen- 
tury technology created centripetal 
forces which produced dense popula- 
tion agglomerations around the fac- 
tory. In contrast, 20th century tech- 
nology is symbolized by electric power, 
by the automotive complex—the auto, 
the truck and the highway—and by 
the telephone. Twentieth century tech- 
nology generates centrifugal forces, 
making possible greater dispersion of 
both industry and population within 
metropolitan areas. Or, perhaps a bet- 
ter way to state the effects of 20th 
century technology, is to say that 20th 
century technology makes possible 
larger agglomerations of population 
than did 19th century technology as 
efficient producer and consumer units. 





| Hurd €&© Co., Inc. 


660 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


Specialists in large-scale commercial and industrial mortgage 


RICHARD M. HURD., JR. 
HURD & CO., INC. 
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The second tactor accounting to! 


decentralization of population within 
metropolitan areas is so simple that it 
overlooked 


tends frequently to be 


Metropolitan rings are growing more 


rapidly than central cities in the 
United States because central cities, 
on the average, since about 1920, have 


been filled up The population ot our 


metropolitan areas has continued to 


grow with the expansion of the eco- 


nomic base. Central cities tend to 
have relatively fixed boundaries set 
forth in a state charter. Because eco- 


nomic reality does not stop at arbi- 


trary city limits, continued population 
transcended city 


I he 


tinued growth of metropolitan areas 


growth nec ssarily 


political boundary lines con- 


has necessarily meant increasing pro- 
portions of growth beyond city limits 

Che decentralization of metropoli- 
tan area populations may be expected 
Observed trends indicate 


1980 


to continue 


that, between 1950 and while 


the total population of standard met- 
ropolitan areas almost doubles. the 
population of central cities may in- 
only 


crease by 1) per cent, while that 


ar 
2 


in metropolitan rings may increase by 
about 180 per cent. It is possible that 


about two-thirds of the population 


of the country will be in standard 
metropolitan areas by 1980, and that 
at least 60 per cent of this population 
will be suburbanites 

Finally. any reference to the growth 
of our metropolitan areas must neces- 
some reterence to the 


sarily include 


emergent “megalopolis.” Tremendous 
growth of the type which is in pros- 
pect nec essarily involves the spilling ol 
population into the open country areas 
into e€X- 


that 


of our metropolitan § rings 


urbia and interurbia. It means 
intermetropolitan area space will be- 


filled. 


cence ol metropolitan areas produces 


come increasingly The coales- 


the megalopolis. The contours of such 
emergent megalopolises or “strip- 
cities” are already in evidence. In 
Northeastern U.S.A... an 
megalopolis may be stretching 
Boston to Washington, D. C.: 
in the Middle West Milwaukee 


to Chicago to South Bend and, per- 


emergent 
seen 
from 
from 


haps, even to Detroit and Toledo and 


south to Cincinnati. Continuous met- 





ropolitan development may conceiv- 
ably stretch also from Chicago through 
Peoria to St. On the West 
Coast, an emergent megalopolis may 
Seattle to 
Portland and Salem; and from Sacra- 
San 
Fresno and Los Angeles to San Diego 
On the Gulf Fort Worth to 
San Antonio and Dallas through 
Houston to Galvesten also represent 
Both the 


west coasts of Florida may 


Louis. 


be seen from Tacoma to 


mento to Francisco, through 


Coast, 


prospective megalopolises. 
east and 
have similar developments, from Jack- 
Fort Myers 
the west coast and from Jacksonville 
Similar 


developments may also occur in other 


sonville down to down 


to Miami on the east coast. 
parts of the country. It is too early 
even to try to anticipate the implica- 
tions of megalopolis for the economy 
at large or, more specifically, for gen- 
But that it 
dimensions of 


eral investment purposes. 
will evoke 


nomic need and investment require- 


new eco- 
ments is certain to be the case. 

Che great changes in total popula- 
tion will bring with them significant 
changes in the composition of the pop- 


Choice St. Louis Mortgage Investments Now Available 
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ulation of the United States. Many 
of these will have important economic 
implications. Only two can be dealt 
changes in age 
household 


with here: namely, 


structure and changes in 


formation. 


The present generation is the only 
one in the history of man that has 
experienced two world wars and a 
major depression. These catastrophic 
events have profoundly affected the 
birth rate of the American people. 
They have produced great swings in 
fertility, with troughs and peaks paral- 
leling the swings of the business cycle. 
Che fluctuations in the birth rate, ac- 
companied by continuously decreasing 
mortality, have greatly altered the age 
structure of the population. For the 
interplay of changing birth and death 
rates has produced great differences 
in the rates of growth of various age 


( lasses 


Age structure: between 1900 and 
1950, while the total population of 
the country doubled, the population 
of school age, 5 to 19 years of age, 
increased by only 40 per cent, while 
our “senior” citizens, those 65 years of 


Between 1950 and 


age, quadrupled. 






DETROIT 


AND 


MICHIGAN 
TITLE INSURANCE 


TITLE INSURANCE on both Owner’s and Mort- 
gagee’s Policies anywhere in Michigan. Prompt 
and dependable service from Michigan’s Oldest 
Title Insurance Company. 


1980, the total population of the U. S. 
may increase by from 52 to 80 per 
cent. The population under 15 years 
of age, however, may increase by as 
much as 136 per cent should the high 
population projections hold; or, per- 
haps, by not more than 51 per cent 
if the birth rate should decline as as- 
sumed in the low population projec- 
high school age 


tion. Persons of 


that is, 15 to 19 years of age—may 
increase by from 76 to 130 per cent. 
At the other extreme, between 1950 
and 1980, the population 65 years of 
age and over will almost double. Older 
persons will increase by some 98 per 
cent, and this projection is, of course, 
unaffected by what may happen to 
the birth rate between now and 1980, 
who will be 65 
years of age by 1980 is already born. 
Finally, the population 20 to 64 years 
of age, also relatively little affected by 
the course of the birth rate between 
1950 and 1980, will increase by from 
71 to 74 per cent. As an extreme in- 
stance of the way in which age struc- 
ture can be affected by the fluctuating 
birth rate, it is noteworthy that amidst 
all these changes, persons 25 to 40 


Continued on page 23, 


because everybody 


column ] 


ABSTRACTS and TAX reports on real property in 
metropolitan Detroit. We act as ESCROW Agents 
in all matters involving real estate transactions. 





ABSTRACT & TITLE GUARANTY CO. 


735 GRISWOLD =: 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 











for 
TITLE INSURANCE 





as 
well 
QS ..-. 
CONNECTICUT, DELAWARE, 
PENNSYLVANIA, LOUISIANA, 
MARYLAND, TENNESSEE 
and NEW JERSEY 
rely on... 


seg lercerneca 


HEADQUARTERS 
BRYN MAWR, PENNSYLVANIA 


Gordon M. Burlingame, President 





* 
Telephone: LAWRENCE 5-9600 
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What Kind of Era 
Will the Sixties Be? 


It’s all well and good to measure the future, particularly the 


Wortgage Banker 


anticipated exciting era of the Sixties, in terms of prospective national 


income, housing starts, population growth, goods produced and 


consumed; but these things won’t provide the clues as to what kind of 
decade it will be for the American people. They won’t because the people 


themselves haven't yet decided what they intend to do about some 


things which will vitally determine the kind of economy and the 
kind of national life immediately ahead . . 


inflationary inroads, preservation of a sound financial system, 


. such things as resistance to 


control of national spending, etc. It all sounds like a play-back of 


an old record, something we've been hearing for such a very long time . . . 


vet, as Mr. Alexander says, the decisions become more imminent every day. 


HAT kind of Sixties will we 
have? I cannot predict what the 
Gross National Product will be in 1965 
or 1969. I have no chart showing 
what the population will be 10 years 


from now. Both will be bigger. Our 


country and its economy will grow 
in size and activity. The questions | 
would like to focus on are: How 


sound will that growth be? Will it be 
firm or flabby? Will we simply have 
statistical growth, have 
more and better things for our more 
and more people? 


or wW ill we 


The answers are obscured by two 
great clouds. As to one, I can express 
only my hopes, not really any valid 
opinion. Who can guess, even now, 
the riddle of the Kremlin? I will not 
concede that this menacing force can 
decree the pattern of our lives. We 
are still the master of our own fate, 
but in this age our enemies can pretty 
well set the price we shall have to pay 
to keep that mastery. Thus any assess- 
ment of the future must be made in 
the shadow of the great “if” of the 
cold About this, we may be 


war. 


optimistic or pessimistic, according to 
the events each day brings, but the 
cloud remains, and its removal is not 
a matter within our power. It is, how- 
ever, within our power to be always 
as steadfast and devoted to our ideals 
and purposes as are the Communists 
even more so. 


The other cloud over our economic 
future is one we can deal with, if we 
will. It is the cloud of uncertainty as 
te how intelligently we as a nation 
will manage our economic affairs. If 
we do well at this, and if the world 
situation can be held in kind 
of political balance, we can make this 


some 


decade the Sound Sixties—and the 
best this century has seen. 
As we enter that decade, we start 


with a generally good economic situa- 
tion. The economy maintained vigor 


By HENRY C. ALEXANDER 


Chairman, Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company, before New York State 
Savings Bank Association 


through the steel strike. Consumers 
are spending and borrowing to spend 

‘maybe borrowing too freely and 
maybe with too much encouragement. 
Capital spending shows good strength. 
Not all the overcapacity built in the 
last boom has been digested, but the 
incentive of greater efficiency is work- 
ing to encourage replacement pro- 
grams. There have been at least some 
welcome signs of a determination to 
keep prices in check. Some unidenti- 
fiable forces even seem to have been 
intent upon doing this in the stock 
market. 

The present face of the economy, 
then, is a generally pleasing one. But 
there some blemishes. A _ long 
strike leaves scars. Deeper down lurk 
other disfigurements. They are the 
monetary, fiscal and commercial prob- 
lems which we shall have to solve if 
the beauty of the face is to be pre- 
served and enhanced. 


are 


Fears have been expressed that our 
prosperity may be threatened by high 
rates, or by a shortage of 


There is even talk here and 


interest 
credit. 
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there of a coming “money panic.” 
Panic talk is without foundation. In- 
terest rates are not going to go through 
the roof. I believe there is a good 
chance they will move in an area 
around the present level—maybe for 


some little time. A sustained strong 
upward thrust is unlikely. The de- 
some time 


mand for money has for 


now been strong from all types of bor- 


a 





duced. Other 


know the answers, 
willing to apply 
them, the problems will worsen and 


for solution. We 
but unless we are 
become critical as the new decade 
progresses. 

High on the list, | would place the 
red figure which our nation has been 
running in its balance of payments 
with the rest of the world. This has 
been going on, with only one inter- 


“The dollar hasn't weakened, but 


number of other currencies of the 


world have greatly strengthened. The 


dollar's margin of superiority has been re- 


currence les now are acceptable 


media of investment for the world’s funds, and compete 


actively for them. 


In this decade, to which we are turning 


our attention, this competition is likely to intensify. An- 


other reason why we must keep the dollar strong in every 


market. 


But a currency. to be strong abroad, must remain 


strong at home. Its strength, like its value, is not fixed but 


is measured hy prices, and is affected hy powerful fore es 


hevond the control of the monetary authorities.” 


rowers. This has brought rising rates, 


obviously so. But the supply of money 
ind credit is not exhausted. Savings 
continue to be available for long bor- 
rowers. The commercial banking sys- 
tem supplied loan funds in the first 
nine months of this year in an amount 
greater than in any like period during 
this decade, and yet it still holds about 
$60 billion of U. S. Government secu- 
rities. The system is heavily loaned 
but not “loaned up.” No, I foresee no 
money panic either in the supply or 
in the cost 

Just as too little and too eXpensive 
money can hamper growth or even 
bring on recession, too much and too 
cheap money will find its outlet in 
inflation, in speculation and in spiral- 
ing prices. The money supply, to be 
right, should be reasonably snug to 
the growth needs of the economy and 
the cost of money should be encourag- 
ing to sound growth. 

But the problem of monetary man- 
agement is bound up with other 
problems, both domestic and _inter- 


national, that are ripe and pressing 
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ruption, for 10 years, during which 
our deficit has totaled more than $17 
billion. We have lost some gold as 
a result, but that in itself is not the 
gold stock is 
Che disturbing 
have gotten into a 


disturbing point. Our 
still more than ample 
pomt ts that we 
rut of deficit in our international pay- 
ments. No nation, however affluent, 
can long endure a substantial deficit 
in its balance of payments without 
weakening its currency and its econ- 
omy and ultimately lowering the 
standard of living of its people. We 
are no exception. For a while, and 
in moderation, a strong nation can 
have 


tolerate such deficits, but we 


seen, at many times and in many 
places, what happens when it tolerates 
them too long. The lesson is plainly 


written. 


For a cure we must choose the right 
medicines: the wrong ones can do as 
much harm as the disease itself. We 
need to export more good. Our ex- 
ports still show a margin over our 
imports, but it is a slim one. Not 


nearly enough to support our Overseas 
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military expenditures, foreign aid and 
private investment abroad. 


Building up our export sales is one 
of the toughest jobs we will face in 
the Sixties. The competition from 
other countries for world markets is 
beyond anything we have faced in the 
past. Foreign competition used to rely 
principally on price; it still stresses 
price, but now it features quality too. 


In many markets we’re still con- 
tending with discriminatory 
tions applied against our goods in the 
days when the world was short olf 
dollars. Here and _ there 
are being removed, and this will help 
us increase our export sales. Our na- 


restric- 


these bars 


tion should be aggressive in urging 
other countries to drop their discrim- 
inatory restrictions against our goods. 
The original reasons for such barriers 
have largely disappeared. 


I mentioned that the wrong remedy 
can be worse than the sickness. Put- 
ting on our own import restrictions 
to help balance our exchange pay- 
ments would be a wrong remedy. It 
would merely bring retaliation in kind, 
shrinking the circles of trade and can- 
tortured 


celing out much of the 


progress that has been made since 
World War II toward establishing a 


favorable climate for world commerce. 


Our foreign aid program contrib- 
utes to the deficit in our payments 
balance. The time has come for our 
allies to carry a larger share of the 
capital outlay for helping underde- 
veloped areas. They have attained a 
degree of prosperity which would en- 
able them to do this. After all, the 
objectives of foreign aid are not nar- 
row national ones. They are as much 
the objectives of our allies as they are 
our own. 


Another important element in our 
balance of deficit is the 
amount of private capital being in- 
Private in- 


payments 


vested abroad each year. 
vestment in foreign 
natural and desirable function of an 
aggressive economy such as ours, and 


countries is a 


I hope not to see the day when arti- 
ficial restrictions on it are necessary, I 
think our situation right now, how- 
ever, is one in which we should go 
very slowly in adopting 
which give special encouragement to 
such export of capital. Until we in- 
crease our exports of goods and secure 
some relief from the heavy burdens of 


measures 








foreign aid, we had better proceed 
only modestly in promoting, through 
tax laws, treaties or otherwise, the 
movement of private capital abroad. 
It should not be necessary, I repeat, to 
place restrictions on such movement. 

At the end of 1958, the amount of 
private, long-term American capital 
invested abroad exceeded by about 
$22 billion the amount of long-term 
foreign capital lodged in this country. 
We need to make the climate for 
investment here so favorable that for- 
eign capital will stay and more will 
This means keeping our cur- 


come. 
rency sound and vields in our invest- 
ment market attractive. If we don't 


do this, foreign capital will leave and 


our balance of payments situation 


will worsen. 


At the 
ministers and central bankers from all 
over the world in Washington, con- 
fidence in the dollar remains strong. 
but a 


recent meetings of finance 


hasn’t weakened, 
number of other 
world have greatly strengthened. The 
dollar’s margin of superiority has been 
Other 
acceptable media of 
the world’s and 
for them. In this decade, to 


The dollar 
currencies of the 


reduced. currencies now are 
investment for 
funds. compete ac- 
tively 
which we are turning our attention, 
this competition is likely to intensify. 
Another reason why we must keep the 


dollar strong in every market. 
But a currency, to be strong abroad. 


home. Its 
fixed 


must remain strong at 


strength, like its value, is not 


but is measured by prices, and is 


affected by powerful forces beyond 
the control of the monetary authori- 
ties. I will mention briefly a few that 


have a significant bearing on the 


strength of our own currency. 


Budget deficits are bad, seriously 
bad. Too many deficits, too often, con- 
stitute monetary nonsense. There are 
times, as in fighting wars or recessions, 
when budget deficits are justified; but 
the normal rule of the nation, as for 
the individual, must be the balanced 
budget, and any departure from that 
should be with the 
hrm determination to return to it at 


rule made only 


the first possible moment. 

The 
ment debt also complicates the job of 
monetary The government 
debt is very large, about $288 billion. 


management of our govern- 
policy. 


Even more disturbing than its size is 


its composition. Included in the total 
is $183 billion of marketable obliga- 
tions. Their average life to maturity is 
only 44% years. Coming due in the 
next 12 months is a total of $78 bil- 
lion. Another $58 billion closely over- 
hangs this in the 
maturity span. As the months pass, 
this overhang will run down into the 


one-to-five-year 


one-year bracket unless new issues of 
longer maturity can be placed. 





in the Sixties. 


relief from the harassing, nerve-jan- 
gling, market-jittering, always upcom- 
ing problem of Treasury financing. 
Still another important force 
affecting the value of our currency is 
the relationship of wages to produc- 
tivity. Wage rates in the steel industry 
are not settled yet. The issue involved 
is still the same as it was last July, Is 
there to be a non-inflationary settle- 
turn of the wage- 


ment or another 


“Building up our export sales is 


one of the toughest jobs we will face 


The competition from 


other countries for world markets is beyond 


anything we have faced in the past. Foreign com- 


petition used to rely principally on price; it still stresses price, 


but now features quality too. In many markets we're still 


contending with discriminatory restrictions applied against 


our goods in the days when the world was short of dollars. 


Here and there these bars are being removed, and this will 


help us increase our export sales. Our nation should be ag- 


gressive in urging other countries to drop their discrimina- 


tory restrictions against our goods. The original reasons for 


such barriers have largely disappeared.” 


The total debt is too short and the 
floating debt is too high. If the Treas- 
ury must finance budget deficits and 
refund its maturities through the 
banking system, money will be created 
and a strongly inflationary force set 
loose. And yet the Treasury is trapped 
almost completely in this one section 
of the market by the 
ceiling which prevents it from selling 
long bonds. This 4% per cent ceiling 
should off. We are inviting 
inflation by keeping it on. When the 


interest rate 


come 


government has to do all of its financ- 
ing at short term, it isn’t truly bor- 
rowing funds, it is coming dangerously 
close to creating them. The Secretary 
of the Treasury doesn’t want a print- 
ing press in his office, but the practi- 
cal effect of the rate ceiling may be 
to put one there. 


We need a balanced and lengthened 
schedule of Treasury maturities if we 
are-to tighten our defense 
inflation and, I might add, ever get 


against 


price spiral? I do not know what the 
I do know that 
related to 
will 


answer will be, but 


wages should be closely 


productivity. Otherwise prices 
rise, we will lose our position in world 
markets and the dollar will lose stand- 


ing both at home and abroad. 


My purpose is not to sound an 
alarm but to stress my conviction that 
these problems can be solved and the 
dangers they embrace can be averted, 
but only if they are tackled with the 
and determination to overcome 
them. This should be urgent business 
for all of us in the decade we are 
entering. The over-all battle for stable 
growth and the 
purchasing power of the dollar is still 
in its early stages, but I believe it can 
be won—indeed will be won or lost- 

in the years of this decade, very likely 
in the early years. If we win it, the 
whatever kind they are 
eventually called well be the 
best years we have so far enjoyed. 


will 


against erosion of 


Sixties 
may 
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The Task Ahead...in 


N THE field of and 


urban land economics we have few 


real estate 


measurements and, worse, few con- 


cepts to form the bases for meaningful 
As a 


try remedial action when it is too late 


measurement result. we often 


or too costly, and sometimes we are 
‘throwing out the baby with the bath- 
water.” 

Except for housing, most commu- 
current inventory ol 
Records of 
vestment performance ol urban real 
still 


we lack investment standards o1 


nities have no 


real estate resources in- 


estate are so thin and scattered 
that 
ratings such as those developed for 
bonds and stocks. As a consequence, 
investment decisions are 


the 


thousands ol 


made every day on basis of 


hunches and fleeting impressions rathet 
While we 
have sketchy data on total real estate 


than the test of experience 


activity, we know next to nothing 
about real estate prices or about the 
volume of transactions for different 
types of property in various locations 
As a consequence, we are 


dar k 
market 


always in 


the about the true state of the 


Everybody acts on his own 
very limited experience 


As to land use aspects of our field, 


there is still a wide open question 
whether land use determines traffic 
patterns or traffic channels determine 


land use patterns. Obviously, the an- 


swer would have a profound bearing 
on how to go about devising or reform- 
ing a metropolitan transit system. Ob- 


viously, also, traffic counts which 


merely reflect’ present arrangements 


cannot provide the answer. As another 
example, take the highway program. 
Here, we are spending billions of dol- 
lars literally ripping urban areas apart, 
without knowing how to appraise the 
effects of alternative routes on existing 
real estate 


Ol prospective improve- 


ments: and highway engineers, sad- 


died with their own problems, do not 


bother a great deal about what they 
are doing to urban communities. 
We have little if any insight into 


the physical, economic and social fac- 
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that an urban 
neighborhood and minimize decay and 
disintegration. Yet, the soundness of 
billions of dollars invested by individ- 
uals and financial institutions depends 


greatly on neighborhood stability. We 


tors give stability to 


are spending hundreds of millions of 
dollars of public funds, and will be 
spending billions on urban renewal 
and redevelopment projects in order 
to make up for the mistakes or neglect 
of past generations. Yet, we are doing 
next to nothing about learning to 
build new communities in such man- 
ner that no costly surgery of this type 


will still be necessary 30 or 50 years 


from now. Again, we do not even 
have the painstaking recordation of 
experience which is typical of the 


physical sciences. As Santayana Is re- 
puted to have said, by ignoring the 


past we are condemned to repeat it. 


No sector of our economy, except 
agriculture, is so exposed to govern- 
mental policies as is real estate. Yet, 
we are ignorant of many effects of 
these policies. During the postwar pe- 
riod the Federal government, through 
the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation, has acquired $5 billion of resi- 
dential mortgages and, through FHA 
and VA, has insured more than $50 
large 


billion of loans. A 


proportion of homebuilding has been 


mortgage 


financed with these government aids. 
We still do not know whether and to 
what the Federal 
have increased the volume or merely 


extent programs 
the price of residential construction, 
or both. We are 
panding these programs without ask- 


continuing and ex- 


ing ourselves whether Federal aids de- 
the 
are useful in a 
and whether perhaps other types of 
assistance would be indicated. Or take 


vised during “great depression” 


high-level economy. 


the time-honored zoning controls. Has 
zoning really promoted, or has it im- 
peded, efficient land development? Is 
the land 


) 
sound: 


segregation of use zones 


Ignorance is not the only reason for 


urban inefficiencies and dissatisfac- 
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tions. Other reasons are the rush of 
technological advance and profound 
changes in our ways of living and 
doing business. Our estate 
sources, from streets to modest resi- 
dences, are so durable that they are 
never fully adjusted to present-day 
needs. Also, our standards in respect 
to urban facilities and amenities never 
stand still. We are slightly amused 
when we learn that the Boston City 
Council about 100 years ago prohib- 
ited the bathtubs in 
dwellings because physicians advised 
that the use of this daring innovation 
would bring on epidemics of colds and 
pneumonia. Our children’s children 
may be equally amused by some of 
the standards we employ today. 

The point is that technological 
progress and social change will always 
be with us; ignorance need not persist. 
Better knowledge would at least help 
us understand how our durable urban 
improvements have been adjusted to 
the needs of a dynamic society, and 
how adjustment can be facilitated. It 
would also tell us something about the 
implications of the standards we em- 
ploy. Take such a down-to-earth mat- 
ter as parking requirements for office 
buildings. Are the present require- 
ments for off-street parking facilities 
adequate for, say a city such as Los 
Angeles, which has no comprehensive 
public transportation system? If they 
are inadequate, what is the impact of 
on-street parking and of the demand 
for parking lots on adjoining land, 
the users of office space and other land 
users in the area who may bear the 
costs of inadequate off-street facilities 


real re- 


installation of 


in terms of inconvenience, noise and 
fumes? 

Urban real estate and land use re- 
search is faced with a gigantic task. 
But is it really important to worry 
about these matters? I think it is. 
The Realtors’ Code of Ethics starts 
out with the statement “Under all is 
the land.” This remains true even in 
the space age. First, to shoot off our 
satellites we are using huge land-based 








Real Estate Research 


No sector of our economy, except agriculture, is so exposed to governmental policies as is real 
estate, yet many effects of these policies remain unknown and, everyday, thousands of real 
estate investment decisions are made on the basis of hunches and fleeting impressions rather 
than the test of experience. And why? Because, in the entire field of real estate and urban 
land economics, few measurements exist from which to form the bases for meaningful measurement. 


4head, in land use research, lies a gigantic task—but already a start is being made. For 


soon, under a $60,000 grant provided jointly by several associations, the 
UCLA School of Business Administration will begin a study of current proposals looking to 

the establishment of a central mortgage bank under Federal auspices. This special 
study is to be combined with the first systematic study of FNMA, the $5 billion agency 


that comes as close to such a bank as anything in this country. 


installations; and tracking them and 
evaluating the data they furnish goes 
on in prosaic-looking buildings and 
weird structures. Second, the vast ma- 
jority of our people live in cities and 
their suburbs, and it is expected that 
our metropolitan areas will account 
for all of the foreseeable population 
increase. The same movement is pro- 
jected for California, with the dif- 
ference that our metropolitan popu- 
lation explosion, by the sheer weight 
of numbers, will be especially explo- 
sive. Third, nonfarm real estate im- 
provements account for well over half 
the reproducible wealth of the nation. 
How well we manage and develop this 
resource is a decisive factor in the per- 
Fourth, 
what every person in urban communi- 


formance of our economy. 


ties gets out of life is profoundly af- 
fected by the man-made urban en- 
vironment. 

By now it should be clear that our 
definition of real estate research is a 
We are concerned with 
real estate as a national or local re- 
source as well as with the important 
and complex businesses engaged in the 


broad one. 


development, ownership, management, 
marketing, appraising and financing of 
We are concerned with 
the myriads of private decisions as 
well as the pervasive governmental 
actions affecting real estate and land 
use. And‘ we are concerned with the 


real estate. 


By LEO GREBLER 


Professor of Real Estate and Urban Land Economics, 


University of California at Los Angeles 


whole array of technological, eco- 
nomic, social and political forces im- 
pinging on market behavior and land 
use patterns. 

What about the price of knowledge? 
I wish I could quote you a nice, round 
figure. But we do not even know 
what is currently spent on real estate 
and related urban research in the 
United States. For that matter, there 
is no clear correlation between re- 
search money and research results. A 
good theory, which may only take 
time and brain-power and a pad of 
paper and pencils or a_ blackboard, 
can often produce more value than 
a costly interview survey. Research 
is a gamble. For example, the Du- 
Pont Company has reported that 
“only 1 in 20 of its research proj- 
ects has proved successful, and this 
one cannot be predicted in advance. 
Yet, the basic research program of 
the DuPont Company is one of the 
major reasons for its outstanding suc- 
cess.” We do know this much. Private 
and public expenditures for research 
and development are currently esti- 
miated at $10 billion a year. It is very 
questionable whether even one-tenth 


of 1 per cent of this amount goes into 
real estate research as just defined. 
The Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture in the fiscal year 1957 obligated 
over $100 million for research and 
development. The agricultural experi- 
ment stations alone have received $75 
million a year from the Federal gov- 
ernment, the states, foundations and 
miscellaneous sources. If we were to 
match this amount for urban real 
estate research on the basis of popula- 
tion, the equivalent would be a stag- 
gering $450 million a year, perhaps a 
hundred times as much as is now 
spent. 

Such an amount would absolutely 
floor the profession. For one thing, 
we would not have the human re- 
sources required for such an effort. In 
a recent year, 345 doctoral degrees 
were awarded in agricultural sciences. 
In our field, we probably produce less 
than 5 per cent of that number. We 
fail to develop sufficient talent, and 
we are not even attracting or holding 
the best available talent, because other 
fields look so much greener to students 
interested in teaching and research 


opportunities or monetary rewards. 
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One of our foremost tasks is to break 
this vicious circle 

curtain of 
of Califor- 
been 


But let me now lift the 
gloom. At the University 


nia, a beginning, at least, has 
a continuous study of urban 
real estate and land use. The state’s 
legislators, the State Real Estate Com- 
Real Estate 


Association and the University authori- 


made in 


mission, the California 


ties have been instrumental in initiat- 
Basi- 
cally, our real estate research program 
at UCLA’s School of Business Admin- 
and a corresponding pro- 
Berkeley. are 


i fund appropriated by the state legis- 


ing and supporting this activity 


istration, 


gram at financed with 
lature and obtained from part of the 


proceeds of the license fee each li- 
censed real estate broker and salesman 
must pay This arrangement is un- 


paralleled in any state of the Union 

[t would be presumptuous and less 
entertaining to trv to give you 
Our 
to supporting 


than 
1 complete account of our work 
state fund, in addition 
research, is also used for grants-in-aid 
and research assistanceships for grad- 
uate students to maintain and increase 
the future supply of qualified teachers 
ind researchers in this field 

Basically, most of our work falls into 
First, kind of in- 


is the real estate industry and 


four groups what 
dustry 
what are its problems? Second, what 
kind of 
ind what is the behavior of that mar- 


ket? Third, 


changes in 


market are we dealing with 


what are the dynamic 


urban land use and how 


can future change be predicted? 
Fourth, how can research help in the 
formulation of better public policies? 


lo grapple with these questions, out 


California shift much more than is 
generally assumed from one type of 
construction to another: so there ts 


real question whether we can speak, 
as many people particularly in Wash- 
ington do, of a “homebuilding in- 
dustry.” 
Our 


have partly revolved around the im- 


studies of real estate markets 


portant and always controversial sub- 
ject of money. In 1956, we published 
a monograph on the structure of the 
market in Los 


residential mortgage 


Angeles County—one of the few stud- 


ies of this type which deals, among 


with the nature of com- 
market. 


other things, 


petition in a local mortgage 


Currently, we are embarking on a 
broad investigation of the supply of 
mortgage funds in California, the 
sources and determinants thereof, and, 
demands for funds 


also, the vreat 


needed to finance our future growth. 

lo combat our ignorance of price 
movements, we have sponsored the 
construction of indexes of asking and 
market prices for single-family houses 
kept cur- 


in Los Angeles. which are 


rent. Again, this is one of a very few 
local price indexes of this type in ex- 


istence anywhere and has been used 


widely. We are trying to extend and 
refine vital price information by ana- 
lyzing the records of multiple listing 
brokerage bureaus. We are now ex- 
ploring the mass of public real estate 
records to see whether we can devise 
a system for obtaining still more com- 
prehensive data on prices and transac- 
tions. 
the closest equivalent of the newspaper 


Ideally, we want to establish 


page which, next to the sports section, 
is probably now the most intensely 
read piece of daily literature: the page 
on the doings of the stock exchange. 
For the more technically minded, let 
me add that this attempt involves the 
solution of difficult sampling as well 
as data problems. We are also just 
starting on an effort to improve in- 
formation on apartment vacancies, 
currently and in the future one of the 
most sensitive indicators of the state 
of the market and one of great prac- 
tical implications. 

As our contribution to knowledge of 
real estate investment, we shall soon 
publish a painstaking record of oper- 
ating and investment experience of 
108 properties in Los Angeles, some of 


it going back to 1911. In these days 


Ss 


when real estate is widely regarded :; 


CP 


ingenuity 


The right approach in placing loans 
often depends on ingenuity and skill 


work concentrates on Los Angeles an : : : 
ork conc es « o eles and in making good, clear presentations 


Southern California which provides 


to investors. Our successful record 


us with a unique laboratory 
speaks for itself. Let us show you 


Our studies of the industry, among 
how our experience can help you in 


these “tight money” days and main- 
tain a continuous flow of money to 


other things, have for the first time 


put the real estate brokerage business 


under an analytical microscope: the 


size of firms, their management prob- 


meet your needs. 


lems which are quite different from 


those of other and especially of large 
income and cost 


business firms, their A NATIONAL BROKERAGE OFFICE FOR 


structure, their personnel and even FHA. VA. AND CONVENTIONAL LOANS 
some experimental tests of what makes 
the difference between successful and 
We are 


pleting a study of the construction 


CRAWFORD HOUSING SERVICES 
ESTABLISHED 1934 
NEW YORK 


mediocre salesmen also com- 





DIVISION CRAWFORD CORPORATION, 


industry and its managerial practices 375 PARK AVENUE. 


“IN THE HEART 
OF THE NATION'S 
NEW CENTER OF 
WORLD BUSINESS” 


and problems. One of the interesting 
findings is that builders in Southern 
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a hedge against inflation, it may in- 
to learn that the net in- 
comes from this group of properties in 


terest you 
the long run did not provide full 
purchasing-power protection, but esti- 
mated increases in capital values did 

Also, net re- 
than 


with a margin to spare. 


turns were much better those 
shown in a similar study of properties 


in New York City. 


In the land use analyzed 
some years ago the planning and zoning 
of the San Fernando Valley. 
of its gigantic size and predominantly 
rural character before World War II, 


the Valley theoretically offered unusual 


area, we 


Because 


opportunity for orderly development 
integrated Our 
findings, I might say, were less than 
whether 


of an urban area. 


reassuring. Regardless of 
business or planning is at fault, or 
both, 
bridge a tremendous gap between op- 
As a 


step in measuring the effects of free- 


collectively we have yet to 


portunity and realization. first 


ways on urban areas, we published 
recently a study of Ventura Boulevard 
which typifies a string shopping street. 
Chis gives us a “before freeway” pic- 
ture. When the freeway paralleling 
the boulevard is completed and has 
been in use, we shall go back and get 


the “after freeway” picture. 


lo obtain insight into broad land 
use changes in the Los Angeles area, 
we are currently analyzing valuable 
historical data of the department of 
water and power, which have never 
before been used for comprehensive 
study. We have already learned some- 
thing about the absorption of vacant 
land in the growth of metropolitan 
Los Angeles. The theory that the rate 
of vacant land absorption declines as 
the population grows and land is more 
intensely utilized does not seem to 
hold, at least to the year 1954. In the 
postwar years from 1944 to 1954, 10 
acres of vacant land were put to 
100 
added to the population, more than 


urban uses for every persons 
in previous decades for which we have 
records. At the end of the period, 
100 
the total population were in urban 
use as 1924. 
If past development patterns should 
persist, we can project a picture of 
further horizontal spread that will be 
But we 
can also project the emergence of new 
density patterns and more intensive 


7.6 acres for every persons in 


against 6.2 acres in 


a nightmare for some of us. 


land use imposed by future population 
growth. The tall buildings which be- 
gin to dot our townscape are perhaps 
only the first indicators of things to 
come and of new traffic problems to be 
anticipated. 

In addition, we have prepared a 
detailed prospectus for a study of the 
dynamics of office location in the Los 
Angeles area. What explains our un- 
usual dispersion of office 
and is this dispersion efficient for the 
conduct of What are the 
prospects of downtown in this respect? 
pattern 


locations, 
business? 


Does the Los Angeles tore- 
shadow what is to come in other met- 
ropolitan areas? Here, as in other 
studies, we are concerned with method 
as well as substance. Among other 
things, we propose to study office space 
rather than office buildings which have 
by no means a monopoly on space of 
this kind: and we propose to differ- 
entiate sharply between various space 
users, from corporate headquarters to 
bank branches and cubicles for phy- 
sicians. For this project we are seeking 
special funds to supplement our basic 
state budget. 

Finally, in the area of public poli- 
cies, we are completing a study of the 
Cal-Vet program. 
1921, the 
subjected to comprehensive recorda- 
mil- 


In existence since 


program has never been 


tion and analysis. Hundreds of 


lions of dollars of state bonds have 
been voted and floated for this largest 
publicly financed home-lending pro- 
gram in the country. Proposals have 
already been made in the state legis- 
lature to make similar financing avail- 
able to housing projects for the aged. 
Yet, the public has not the slightest 


notion of the size of the Cal-Vet pro- 


gram, the groups it serves, its cost and 
lending experience, its effects if any 
on the financial standing of California 
state bonds and its competitive posi- 
tion in the mortgage market. We are 
also embarking on a case study of the 
Bunker Hill redevelopment project, in 
the conviction that an intensive exam- 
ination of one case will tell us more 
about the urban redevelopment pro- 
gram in action than any general ob- 
servation. And we have just received 
a grant for looking into a major na- 
tional policy issue: the proposals for 
establishing a central mortgage bank 
under Federal auspices, which we 
shall combine with the first systematic 
study of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, the $5-billion agency 
that comes as close to such a bank as 
anything in this country. We take 
pardonable pride in the fact that three 
organizations, the Life In- 
America, the 


national 
surance Association of 
U. S. Savings and Loan League, and 
the National Mutual 


Savings Banks, have banded togethe 


Association of 
to support this undertaking with a 
$60,000 grant to UCLA. 


We feel confident that, with coop- 
eration of the far-flung interests in real 
estate and its financing, and of groups 
such as yours, our program can be 
developed into a truly national as well 
as local center of study in this field. 
We feel confident of our program’s 
potentials for advancing knowledge 
and obtaining practical benefits. And 
we feel humble when we consider the 
road before us and the time, effort, 
and patience we shall need in orde 
to arrive even in the approximate 


vicinity of our destination. 








Protect your mortgage investments wich 
Berks Title Insurance policies. Berks Title offers full 
service to corporations and individuals who buy, lease or 


otherwise invest in real estate. 


Baths Jitle ins uRANCE COMPANY 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


Agencies throughout Pennsylvania... Delaware... Maryland . . . Virginia 
West Virginia... District of Columbia...New Jersey... Ohio... Florida 
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Canons of Ethics and... 
... Standards of Practice 


MorTGAGE BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


(Approved by the Board of Governors, 
Hotel Commodore, New York City, 
September 19, 1959 


PREAMBLI 


WHEREAS, the purposes for which this Asso- 
ciation was organized, as stated in the Corporate 
Charter, are: 


‘To preserve and improve the mortgage bank- 
ing correspondent system and to encourage its 
use in the making and servicing of mortgage 
loan investments: 


“To encourage among its members sound busi- 
ness practices and methods in the making, 
marketing, and servicing of real estate mort- 


vage loans: 


“To inform its members of changes of mort- 
gage laws and as to pending legislation affect- 
ing the real estate mortgage business: 

“To sponsor meetings for the discussion of 
real estate mortgage problems; 


“To cooperate with public and private agen- 
cies in the establishment of sound real estate 
appraisal practices.” 


WHEREAS, the Members of this Association 
are mindful that the soundness, usefulness, pros- 
perity and future of Mortgage Banking depend 
upon the honor, integrity and fidelity of all per- 
sonnel engaged in this business. 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that each 
Member of this Association recognizing his re- 
sponsibility in the administration and conservation 
of the interests committed to him and conscious 
of the confidence reposed in him, does establish 
and pledge that he will observe and maintain the 
following standards of conduct in his dealings with 
the public and with other Mortgage Bankers: 


I. Mortgage Banking in its relation to the public 
stands in a unique position. Its foundation is in- 
tegrity; its superstructure, judgment. While this 
Association cannot endow its members with judg- 
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ment, per se, it can and does demand of them 
that integrity of purpose which, when applied to 
the science of mortgage banking, compels such 
obedience by the member to established rules gov- 
erning the valuation and analysis of real estate 
offered as security as will afford adequate protec- 
tion to the public which he serves or to whom he 
sells. 


II. Of the duties and obligations devolving upon 
a member mortgage banker, there is none greate1 
than that of loyalty to the protection of his inves- 
tor. He shall guard his client’s investments more 
zealously than he does his own; he must measure 
up to the confidence placed in him by serving 
above and beyond mere contractual obligations. 
He must preserve the integrity of the loan appli- 
cation and appraiser’s report when submitting 
copies of same for consideration and he must have 
ample reason for believing that such documents 
speak the truth regarding the property covered. 


III. In the selection and appraisal of property for 
loan purposes, the mortgage banker must first take 
into consideration the requirements of his investor 
and be true to his trust. He must not consider 
alone its present day intrinsic value, but as well 
its adaptability, character, permanence, productiv- 
ity and location, present and future. No mere 
mathematical calculation will suffice, but every 
element of value shall be considered in order at 
once to ascertain its investment value and do 
justice to the borrower. 


IV. Standards of compensation for the legitimate 
use of mortgage money are well established in the 
various communities. The acceptance of a larger 
sum by a mortgage banker in consideration of an 
abnormal advance, is a practice fraught with grave 
dangers and brings the member into sharp conflict 
with the principles of this Association. The bor- 
rower suffers by being permitted to overborrow 
and the investor is injured to the dishonor of our 
institution, therefore, such transactions shall not 
be entered into. 


V. “No man can serve two masters”; therefore, a 
mortgage banker must not act in a dual capacity 
by adding his endorsement to a loan project on 
property in which he has an undisclosed interest. 


VI. The Mortgage Banker shall hold inviolate any 
information given him in confidence by his client. 
This canon shall not be construed to proscribe the 
use of the furnished data in the reasonable pur- 
suit of the purposes for which such information 
was transmitted. 


VII. The Mortgage Banker shall familiarize him- 
self with all aspects of the mortgage banking in- 
dustry so that he may integrate properly the vari- 
ous interests and problems which confront him 
daily, including but not limited to the following: 


(a) Real estate appraising 


b) Commercial law as it applies to the mort- 
gage banking industry 


(c) Credit evaluation 


d) Federal and State legislation affecting the 
mortgage banking industry 


e) Proper servicing procedure 


VIII. All oral agreements shall be accorded the 
same sanctity given to written contracts, and no 
agreement or commitment made by a Mortgage 
Banker shall be breached by evasion or equivoca- 
tion. 


IX. It shall be deemed unethical for any member 
to quote to a prospective borrower interest rates 
or other loan terms impossible or unlikely of reali- 
zation with the intention of rejecting the loan 
terms applied for and making a subsequent counter 
offer. 


X. A member who has procured and accepted a 
commitment from an investor to purchase a loan 
originated or to be originated by the member, shall 
deliver such loan as provided for in the commit- 
ment, unless delivery shall be prevented by reasons 
beyond the control of the member. 


XI. The departure of advertising copy from a 
clear, simple and truthful statement of fact is con- 
trary to sound business practice and is unethical. 
The Mortgage Banker shall not advertise financing 
terms which do not represent the terms generally 
available through his efforts, unless the advertising 
copy expressly sets forth the special qualifications 
pertinent to the financing terms advertised. 


XII. The Mortgage Banker shall maintain and 
deposit in special accounts separate and apart from 
personal or other business accounts, all moneys re- 
ceived as trust or escrow funds. 


XIII. The Mortgage Banker shall use all efforts 


at his command to effect the proper servicing of 





the accounts entrusted to his care. This duty shall 
be performed with an awareness that a conscien- 
tious discharge of the obligations to both principal 
and debtor will result in increased respect of the 
community for the mortgage banking industry. 


XIV. Recognizing that the reliability of all Mort- 
gage Bankers is brought into question when one 
member fails to carry out his responsibilities and 
recognizing that by contract a Mortgage Banker 
is obligated to represent his principal for the en- 
tire life of the loan, a mortgage banker shall not 
enter into servicing contracts which do not provide 
adequate compensation in his judgment to covet 
the cost of his services over the entire period of 
his contractual obligations. 


XV. Recognizing that the correspondent system 
has proved itself to be of inestimable value to bor- 
rowers and to principals, each member pledges 
himself to so conduct his business activities as to 
further and promote the first listed purpose for 
which the Association was established. 


Violations of, and complaints concerning, the 
Code of Ethics shall be filed with the Ethics and 
Standards of Practice Committee as provided im 
Article Two, Section 5 of the By-Laws, to be 
found in the MBA Manual. 


Ethics and Standards of Practice 
Committee 
Chairman 
CARTON S. STALLARD 
President, Jersey Mortgage Company 
130 Westfield Avenue, Elizabeth 3, N. J. 


Members 
Term Ending 1960 


HOWARD E. GREEN 
President, Great Lakes Mortgage Corporation 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, III. 


Term Ending 1961 
HOMER C. BASTIAN 
President, Fidelity Investment Company 
139 North Main Street, Wichita 2, Kan. 
KENNETH J. MORFORD 


President, Burwell & Morford 
575 Colman Building, Seattle 4, Wash. 


Term Ending 1962 


EDWARD F. LAMBRECHT 

President, Lambrecht Realty Company 

3150 Penobscot Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 
ALVIN E. SONIAT 

President, J. E. Foster & Son, Inc. 

1101 Summit, P. O. Box 171, Fort Worth 3, Tex. 
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President’s Page 


A NEW CODE OF ETHICS FOR MBA 


HE document on the preceding pages is a very significant piece of work 

in many respects. It is the most complete code of ethics and standards 

of practice ever adopted for members of the Mortgage Bankers Association 

of America—and it can rightfully be called a somewhat rigid code, one that 

demands the highest standards of good conduct and fair dealing of the 

mortgage banker in the credit role he occupies. But I suggest that no one 
can quarrel with any tenet in it. 


Adopted by the MBA Board of Governors at the Asso- 
ciation’s convention in New York, it is now the rule book by 
which we will live. It represents our pledge to those we repre- 
sent and to the public. Let me urge every member to care- 
fully read and absorb each provision. 





A This achievement reflects a great amount of work and 
f thought on the part of the Committee which drafted it. 
B. B. Bass Carton S. Stallard, our Second Vice President. was Chair- 


man; Byron T. Shutz was Vice Chairman; and members 
were C. C. Cameron, Alvin E. Soniat, Oliver M. Walker, and MBA General 
Counsel, Samuel E. Neel. All of us are deeply indebted to them for this 
excellent code. 

The code speaks for itself and needs little interpretation but there are 
several features to which I direct your special attention. Note that it 
requires 
>» Complete integrity of purpose, (Section I 
> Service to principals “above and beyond mere contractual obligations,” 

Section II 
>» Maintenance of a high type of professional organization, (Section VII) ; 
>» Prompt and complete compliance with oral as well as written agree- 

ments, (Section VIII) ; and, 
>» Compliance with sound business practices in all servicing agreements, 

Section XIV 

Truly, this is a highly commendable, workable, and sound code. We can 
all be proud to be a working member of an organization that prescribes 
for itself these rules and standards. They are a good set to work by, and 
to live by. Our industry has done well in adhering to these principles before 
they were incorporated into an official code of conduct; and now, we can 
do even better. 


PRESIDENT 





— 
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POPULATION 
Continued from page 11 
years of age are likely to remain at 
about a constant number over the next 
This, of course, is the rela- 
born 


15 years! 
tively small cohort of 
mainly during the depression. 

By 1980, persons 65 years of age 
and over may constitute from 9 to 11 


persons 


per cent of the population of the U.S., 
as compared with 8.2 per cent in 1950, 
and 4.1 per cent in 1900. 

Household formation: significantly 
affected by the changing age structure 
of the population is the rate of net 
Net household 
formation is, of course, the net effect 
formed 


household formation. 


of new households being 
through marriage and the breakup of 
and old 


through 


the “large family” system; 


households being dissolved 
divorce, death and separation. 

In 1950, there were some 43.6 mil- 
lion households in the United States. 
Between 1946 and 1956, under the 
impact of demobilization after the wa1 
and postwar high-level economic ac- 
tivity, the number of households in 
the United States increased by about 
11 million, twice as many as in any 
other 10-year period in the history of 
the United States. Net household 
between 1947 and 1950 
averaged over 1.5 million per year. 
1950 and 
net household formation decreased to 
an average of a little over 800,000 per 
Such a decrease had, of course, 


formation 


Between 1955, however, 


year. 
significant consequences for all sectors 
of the economy, and especially those 
dependent on the household rather 
than the individual as a 
unit, such as the home construction 
and the and, 
indeed, all industries producing con- 
durable designed for 
household use. 

Net household formation increased 
somewhat between 1955 and 1958 to 
a level of about 900,000 per year. Pro- 
jections of the Bureau of the Census, 
however, indicate that it is possible 
that net house- 
hold formation 
1960 and 1965. 
producing a low projection, it is pos- 
that net household formation 
may drop to about 645,000 per year 
for the period 1960 to 1965; under 
assumptions producing high projec- 
tions, it is, also, possible that it may 
exceed a million per year. 


consumer 


automotive industries, 


sumer goods 


further decreases in 


may occur between 


Under assumptions 


sible 


By 1965, it is almost certain that 
net household formation wiil increase 
because, by that date, the 
babies will begin to reach marriage- 
Between 1965 and 1970, net 


from 


postw ar 


able age. 
household formation may 
850,000 to over a million 
Reflecting the continued impact of the 
postwar birth rate boom, net house- 
hold formation levels of 
from | million to over 1.2 million per 
year between 1970 and 1975: between 
| million and 1.3 million per year be- 
tween 1975 and 1980. 

The Bureau of the Census has also 


vary 


per year. 


will reach 


made projections of households, be- 
tween 1958 and 1965, by age of head. 
his is a significant differentiation for 
market purposes, because the nature 
of purchases of households with heads 
under 25, and with heads 55 years of 
age and over, respectively, is of a dif- 
ferent than of households 
with heads from 25 to 34 years of age. 
Particularly is this true for major pur- 
chases such as that represented by a 


character 


residence. 

It should be pointed out, also, that 
although the younger households will 
increase the most rapidly percentage- 
wise, they will constitute a relatively 
small number numerically. Between 
1958 and 1965, households with heads 
under 25 years of age may increase by 
from 900.000 to 1.6 
households with heads 55 vears of age 
increase by from 2.5 
million to 3.3 Households 
with heads 25 to 54 years ol age will, 


million, while 


and over may 


million. 


during the same 7-year period, in- 
crease by from 800,000 to 2.2 million 
units. The changing structure, 
then, will necessitate varying types of 
adjustments by business as indicated 


age 


in the differences in rates of growth, 
on the one hand, and the actual size 
of the household market on the other. 
then: The _ post- 
war, cold-war climate has produced a 
boom in marriage rates and birth rates 


To summarize, 


so as to bring about a great resurgence 
in the rate of national population 
growth. Rapid increase in popula- 
been a major factor in 


tion has 


the postwar level of economic ac- 
tivity. Moreover, the altered pros- 
pect in respect to future population 
growth has created a need for great 
economic expansion in the coming 
decades. In a little than 
human generation, between 1950 and 
1980, the American economy must be 
geared for an expansion of from 54 
per cent to 80 per cent in the size of 
the consumer market. Most of this 
increase lies ahead, in the period be- 
tween 1958 and 1980. By 1980, pres- 


increased to 


more one 


ent facilities must be 
provide goods and services for an in- 
crement of from 32 to 57 per cent in 
the population of the United States. 

As a result of continued technologi- 
cal development, it may be anticipated 
that we shall continue to experience 
increased concentration of population 
in a relatively small number of great 
standard metropolitan areas. By 1980, 
it is possible that two-thirds or more 
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of the total population will be resident 
in some 200 standard metropolitan 
areas. By 1980, metropolitan areas 
may contain 165 million persons. They 
will, therefore, almost double in popu- 
lation in the 30-year period. Most of 
the population increase in our stand- 
ard metropolitan areas will take place 
in the suburban rings, rather than in 
the central cities. Suburban rings will 
180 per cent—that is, they 
will almost triple—while central cities 
30 per cent. Most of the 
increase in suburban rings is likely to 


increase by 
increase by 


go into what is now exurbia or inter- 
urbia—that is the open country, unin- 
corporated parts of metropolitan rings. 
By 1980, it is likely that at least 60 
per cent of the population in standard 
metropolitan areas will be resident in 
the suburbs, only 40 per cent in cen- 
tral cities. 


By reason of great fluctuations in 
the birth rate of the United States, 
world wars and the 
great depression and continued declin- 
ing mortality, the age structure of the 
nation is experiencing great change. 
The economy is confronted with the 
need to supply goods and services for 
population growing much more rap- 
idly at its extremes—that is, one in 
which younger persons, under 20, and 
older 65 and are in- 
creasing much more rapidly than per- 
While the 
population of the country as a whole 
increases by from 54 to 80 per cent, 


following two 


persons, over, 


sons of intermediate age. 


the population of senior citizens, those 
65 and almost certain to 
Che population of school age 
is also likely to double, although this 
is contingent on the future and un- 
predictable course of the birth rate. 


over, is 
double. 


During the same period, population 
of intermediate age, 20 to 64 years of 
age, which is relatively unaffected by 
the course of the birth rate between 
1950 and 1980, will increase by almost 


three-fourths 


The changing age structure of the 
United States has affected, and will 
continue greatly to affect, new house- 
hold formation. Despite the great na- 
tional resurgence in total population 
growth, net household formation ac- 
tually decreased after 1950. The rela- 
tively low rate of net household forma- 
tion was attributable, of course, to the 
decreased size of the cohort reaching 


marriageable age, reflecting, again, the 


low birth rate of the depression °30’s. 
It is possible the net household forma- 
tion may remain at relatively low 
levels, and may actually continue to 
decrease until 1965. By that date, 
however, the greatly enlarged cohort 
of postwar babies will be reaching 
marriageable age. From 1965 on, for 
a period of at least 12 years, the pres- 
ent duration of the baby boom, rela- 
tively high rates of net household for- 
mation may be anticipated. 


In conclusion, the magnitude and 
character of population changes in 
prospect clearly point to an era of 
relatively great economic expansion. 
Differential opportunity for economic 
growth is to be found in the differ- 
ences in the rates of growth of dif- 
ferent sectors of the population. Levels 
of consumption may be expected to 
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continue to increase. But even at 
1955-1958 levels of consumption, there 
will be tremendous increases in de- 
mand by reason of the increased size 
of the market. 


Without question, our great postwar 
economic expansion is in large meas- 
ure attributable to the superimposition 
of a partially mobilized cold-war econ- 
omy on a high-level civilian economy, 
in response to national security needs. 
In the decades which lie ahead, the 
American economy must continue to 
expand, both to meet the increased 
demand of our rapidly growing popu- 
lation, and to assure national security. 
In playing a significant role in the 
expansion of the American economy, 
investors will be fulfilling a duty and 
obligation to the nation, as well as 
being alert to tremendous opportunity. 








We open new mortgage servicing accounts 


for 
F.H.A. approved mortgagees 


200 East 36th Street 








FRANK McREDMOND 
Mortgage Consultant 
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Fundamental Tables... 


You can have all sorts of spe- 
cific tables for specific purposes, 
and very useful too; but the 
chances are that they are all 
derived from some half dozen 
truly basic tables 
which have been used for many 


financial 


years by actuaries and by the 
more discerning layman. 

(he 6 basic tables are the 
amount, amount of an annuity, 
sinking fund, present worth, 
present worth of annuity, and 
loan payment. 

The best source for a com- 
prehensive collection of these 


FINANCIAL pPuBLISHING COMPANY 


82 Brookline Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
FIFTY YEARS OF TABLE MAKING FOR FINANCIAL NEEDS 


tables is “Financial Compound 
Interest & Annuity Tables” 
and the best feature of the 
book for the layman is a good 
collection of examples of ap- 
plication to guide in methods 
of solution. 

To emphasize again, the 
tables may not tell you directly 
what you want to know, but 
are a magnificent tool for the 
solution of just about any fi- 
nancial mathematical problem. 
Ask for Publication No. 76, 
900 pages, $10. 


KEnmore 6-1827 
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Role of Investor Responsibility 


in Correspondent Relationships 


MERICA’S leading insurance 
F ssemnse desire mortgage in- 
vestments made in stable, growing 
areas. To obtain these loans they de- 
sire loan correspondents who are well 
thought of in the community and pro- 
fession—reputable mortgage bankers 
who are financially reliable and who 
thoroughly know the brokerage busi- 
ness. They expect the loan correspond- 
ent to submit to them applications on 
high types of real estate. The submit- 
tal must be sound and professionally 
complete. They should be attractive 
in their yield, their 
loan ratio and a loan that you want 


to service. 


conservative in 


If the submittal is accepted, the 
loan correspondent should be able to 
service the loan efficiently and at a 
fair fee. In times of an expanding 
loan market, the correspondent must 
be ready to expand quickly and offer 
insurance companies whatever volume 
of sound investments they desire. 
These are some of the factors impor- 
tant to many insurance companies 
when they are selecting a loan corre- 
spondent. 

For many years, in fact up to 1945, 
Liberty Life operated entirely on a 
direct basis. As the company contin- 
ued to grow, we recognized the need 
for expanded mortgage investments; 
as a result, we entered into and have 
expanded our company-correspondent 
system over the Southeast. We believe 
in the company-mortgage banker- 
correspondent relationship and we 
have set our policy on this method of 
operation. 


Naturally, there are many variables 


W hich are the factors an investor considers when 


selecting a loan correspondent? And what policies should an 


investor follow in his correspondent relationships? Here 


is an investor with definite ideas on the subject—and 


a flair for expressing them in a concise, clear-cut manner. 


By JOHN R. FOLSOM 


Assistant Vice President, Mortgage Loan Dept. 
Liberty Life Insurance Co., Greenville, S. C. 


in any mortgage Correspondent system. 
Each investor has his pattern 
which best suits his investment policy. 
At Liberty Life, we have been im- 
pressed by the initiative and resource- 
fulness of most correspondents, and we 
have been fortunate to enlist them as 
partners to assist us with our invest- 


own 


ment program. 

We feel strongly that in correspond- 
ent relationships certain general polli- 
cies should be followed: 

1. Treat correspondents as an im- 
portant and necessary part of the in- 
vestment program. 

2. Allocate or channel funds to 
them in proportion to company growth 
each year in line with need for invest- 
ments of all classifications. Try to keep 
a continued flow of funds instead of 
the “we’re in-we’re out” system. 

3. Provide geographic diversifica- 
tion to avoid conflict of interest and 
to assure risk spread and to stabilize 
investments when some areas experi- 
ence restricted production. 

4. Let correspondents handle haz- 
ard insurance policies and renewals in 
their office. 


5. Allow correspondents to handle 
loss adjustments up to a reasonable 
amount, provided their own office rec- 
ords and methods are properly main- 
tained and they carry bond and error 
and omission policies. 

6. Correspondents should keep com- 
pany posted on economic conditions, 
developments and interest rates, their 
problems and changes in construction 
and land costs in their area. 

7. The company should keep their 
correspondents posted, on a current 
basis, on their then-known policy as 
to type loans they desire, yield they 
need and their underwriting require- 
ments. 

8. Mortgage loan departments of 
insurance companies have continuing 
competition for investment funds from 
other investment divisions, such as 
bonds. Funds must go to departments 
offering best net yield with certain al- 
lowances; mortgage people must ad- 
just their thinking to realize this and, 
before sending a submittal, they must 
be sure the net yield is attractive and 
acceptable considering all factors and 
conditions existing at the time. 
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9. Correspondents, as many have 
written and discussed, must “keep thei 
house in order.” They must: a) train 
personnel; b) maintain a solvent finan- 
cial condition; and c) not make a 
loan just for the sake of adding vol- 
ume to account 


10. We feel that 
should be paid fairly for their services 


correspondents 


that they shouldn’t be paid less and 
we do not feel they should say “make 
this loan and pay us just 4% of | per 
cent servicing fee.” We are against. 
and I am sure you as correspondents 
are against, just trading dollars. | 
have seen too many mortgage com- 
panies’ statements to think that you 
can service very many loans for any 
There 


are exceptions, of course, such as large 


length of time at 4% per cent 


loans or loans on improvements leased 
to national tenants.) This is true par- 
ticularly if you want to retain suffi- 
cient earnings to keep your capital 
ratio to loans and service in order, and 
to maintain some proper reserve tor 
future servicing costs of loans when 
the dollar volume is substantially re- 
duced and collection conditions may 
be less favorable. It is apparent to me 
that some of these long-term contracts 
for % per cent are probably no good 
for the mortgage company. They are 
bad for the industry and may be of 


Mort- 


wage bankers should not forget that 


doubtful value to the investor 


they are contracting to furnish a serv- 
ice for a long period of time regardless 
of cost, and certainly the cost is more 
likely to increase than go down. There 
is a great deal of feeling at this time 
that things are moving pretty fast and 
the margins may be too thin to with- 
stand any extended period of adverse 
conditions. It is fun for all of us to 
make new deals and to grow in size 
However, it 1s SO easy for the mortgage 
company to confuse, from a net profit 
point of view, volume of servicing 
with the built-in quality of a servicing 
account. Many good mortgage com- 
panies are so busy and in such a hurry 
that the quality and presentation of 
new offerings to investors is getting 
sloppy. If you continue convincing in- 
vestors that the price of a loan and 
the government guaranty are the only 
important factors, you cannot blame 
the investor if he thinks the mortgage 
banker is of less importance eithet 
from an originating or a servicing 


standpoint. In my opinion, you are 
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entitled to no less than % per cent 
servicing, but you have to earn it and 
the investor, if he does not know it 
already, will learn that the combina- 
tion of quality loans properly submit- 
ted with good servicing is worth it. A 
few lenders are now paying servicing 
fees on a level payment plan. This 
basis has a great deal of merit and to 
my knowledge is being studied by 
other lenders. There is a tax situation, 
however, that must be overcome. 
11. The correspondents, as part of 
our company, are on the honor system. 
Don’t ever do anything to let the 
investor lose his confidence in your 
office. The mortgage company is an 
unsupervised lender. Because of the 
nature of the obligation correspond- 
ents assume to builders and commer- 
cial banks as well as to investors, they 
certainly cannot be considered only 
servicing agents. Correspondents have 
a duty to work toward and maintain 
a balanced financial condition in pro- 
portion to the size of their operation 
and to present a statement that gives 
adequate evidence of financial integ- 
rity to back up their commitments. 


12. Mutual respect and coopera- 
tion These factors must be main- 


tained to make the system work. 
13. Visits between correspondents 
to eX- 


and investor are necessary 


change ideas and discuss problems. 


FHA 
VA 





These visits give the opportunity of 
understanding that can’t be accom- 
plished by telephone calls or letter 
writing. 

14. Correspondents and lenders are 
in the same boat and both must be 
increasingly aware of local competi- 
tion from banks and other local in- 
stitutions. 

15. We feel that correspondents 
who lose sight of an overall program 
and go entirely into an FHA-VA mar- 
ket are hurting their own cause ovet 
the long pull for profitable operations 
and relationship with companies. Sure, 
savings and loan associations have 
given us all a hard time on conven- 
tional residential loans, but check with 
they may be willing in 
your community to make commercial 


your investors 


and industrial loans. 

16. A correspondent should be more 
than a collector; the relationship be- 
tween investor and servicer is necessar- 
ily one of a long-term nature and 
policies governing action by both de- 
mand consideration if the other needs 
help. 

17. We believe both investors and 
correspondents should be members of 
the MBA and take an active part in 
their activities and responsibilities. It 
is good for both and helps give under- 
standing: it provides for new ideas 
and knowledge of our product. 


MORTGAGE FINANCING 


Conventional 


NATIONWIDE 


FITZGERALD, REED & BISCO 


554 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36 * 


Circle 5-2115 


Inquiries invited 
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Companies have found in the cor- 
respondent system a safe, economical 
and flexible way in which to invest 
their funds in mortgages. Correspond- 
ents to their 
investors, whether they be insurance 


owe their business life 
companies or savings banks. 

As an investor, we expect our Cor- 
respondents to have and maintain a 
fine reputation in their community, to 
have the ability to develop new busi- 
ness in all classifications, to maintain 
efficient personnel and facilities to 
service loans and to be of unquestion- 
able integrity and financial responsi- 
bility. In addition, we 
mortgage bankers to be our eyes and 
ears in their respective territory. A 
company doing business over a large 
territory cannot be fully informed on 


expect the 


local factors affecting the business 
without the full cooperation of theit 
partners in business their corre- 


spondents. 

We believe, as do others in our in- 
dustry, that the company-correspond- 
and 


enduring because it provides a safe 


ent system is sound, effective 
system in the selection of mortgage in- 
vestments. Correspondents secure, ap- 
praise and recommend a mortgage 
they feel is a good safe investment for 
their company and one they are will- 
ing to service. The company processes 
the application and, if acceptable, rec- 
ommends its approval. We like the 
system because: 

1. It provides a low cost operation. 

2. It provides great flexibility for 


our investments. 


3. It provides for broad coverages 
of various types of loans and ability 
to spread their risk. 

+. It provides community respect 
for both. 

5. It the opportunity 
prompt changes in policies. 


gives for 
6. It furnishes complete separation 
and 

7. It provides outlets for the com- 
pany participating in community 
growth and development, and it pro- 
vides a stimulus to business progress. 


of underwriting investing. 


8. It provides a good balance of 
company conservatism and corre- 
spondent enthusiasm. 

In order to give our correspondents 
the service they desire and to main- 
tain mutual confidence and respect, 
we as investors must expect complete 
submission Often no ex- 
planation is given on submitted in- 


material. 


formation which correspondents know 
will be questioned. The application 
should be as complete on a $10,000 
application as on a $100,000 one. 
Submissions are not always reviewed 
by a top loan officer in the 
respondent’s office. Sometimes they 
are sent with incompleted items and 
errors in appraisal and are obviously 
prepared by unqualified personnel. 
The commitment expires without no- 
tifying company of disposition; delin- 
quent items are not reported immedi- 
ately with recommendation for action 
and increased delinquency. Corre- 
spondents are expected personally to 
inspect each property before sending 
in an application and submitting ap- 
plications that do qualify for the in- 


cor- 


vestor. 

Do you as a mortgage banker want 
prompt replies on your submissions? 
Then, in your transmittal letter, ex- 
plain any questionable points of loca- 
tion, layout, credit information, finan- 
cial statements, income of applicant 
and other items. Have the entire sub- 
mission reviewed before mailing. Re- 
fer to any the 
same area, send all credit information 


other loan made in 


needed, good photographs, complete 
the application in its entirety. All 
questions have some meaning to all 
appraisal sections, and if they are left 
blank or if incomplete information is 
given, it slows up the processing by 
letter writing or might even bring a 
declination. If secondary financing is 
involved, give the facts and figures so 
it can be underwritten along with 
the first mortgage. Any omission will 
cause delay—sometimes unfair under- 
writing decisions to you and the ap- 
plicant, along with the expense of calls 
and telegrams. Full facts and infor- 
mation help the appraisal section and 
result in prompt favorable response. 

To make this system work, we must 
have confidence in each other. And 
what is investor confidence? Briefly, 
it is the confidence which enables the 
investor to accept without question 
recommendation and action in 
and the knowledge that 
your business is on a sound, financial, 


youl 
all matters 
ethical basis. Most investors are sat- 
with a 
imperfections. The life insurance com- 


ishied reasonable number of 
panies usually want, however, some- 


thing more than just quality, price 





NOW 






COMPLETE OFFICES 


servicing Residential, Industrial 
and Commercial Mortgage Loans 


Our 7th office, in the 75 Public Square 
Building, Cleveland, gives our investors the 
opportunity of using Advance’s complete 
mortgage facilities in Cleveland as well as 
in the other great population centers that 
we serve. We are now servicing more than 
26,000 loans, totalling over $275,000,000. 





ADVANCE 


MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 











CHICAGO - 105 W. Adems St. 
DETROIT - 234 Stote St. 





CLEVELAND - 75 Public Square 
MILWAUKEE - Brumder Bidg., 135 W. Wells 
CINCINNATI - 910 Mercantile Library Bidg., 414 Walnut St. 
GRAND RAPIDS - 1006 McKay Tower 
DAYTON - 1449 Third National Bldg. 
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and servicing. We sell life insurance 
and for that reason wish to be repre- 
sented by loan correspondents who 
will enhance the prestige of the life 
company in their community. They 
must be well known, respected, civic 
minded—and acceptable to the life 
company’s local agency with which 
they will have a joint responsibility 
for service. 

Liberty Life believes that a good 
correspondent should act as an am- 
bassador of local good will for our 
company. He shouldn’t blame or criti- 
cize the investor when talking to the 
applicant or borrower; he shouldn't 
be a good fellow at the investor’s ex- 
pense. He should, at the start of ne- 
gotiation with an applicant, inform 
him of his company’s standards and 
requirements and conditions if a loan 
is approved—especially items of pre- 
payment privilege, assignment of 
leases, stand-by fees for a long-term 
commitment, good faith fees, and that 
monthly payments are expected to be 
made promptly. If an applicant learns 
about these conditions only at the clos- 
ing, he is liable to blame the corre- 
spondent as much as the investor. 

In servicing and especially in collec- 
tion on a delinquency, you, as the 
correspondent, should not place your- 
self as the “Fairy God-Mother” and 
the investor as a heart of stone who 
would take the borrower's home if you 
personally did not intercede. Explain 
to him good business principles, give 
ample time and warning and, if all 
fails, take your final actions with 
proper recommendation to your com- 
pany. 

Yes, we find some shortcomings 
with correspondents, but only in a few 
instances. We, at Liberty Life, are 
glad this system has been developed 
and are pleased with the efforts and 
results of our correspondents. We will 
continue to do everything possible to 
see that the company-mortgage banke1 
system continues to work. 


= LAW 20 


EARN LL.B. DEGREE 


2 men and women have found Law training can win choice 
l t 





m astens on You cap seqeire Law at home. 
working toward LL.B. Dewree. You are cuided step by step with per 
sonalized instruction method under licer 

14-volume Law library included. Low 

years we have helped more than |. 400 000 ambitious men and women 
to greater success in the business world. Free valuable booklets give 
complete details. No obligation whatsoever. Write today for ‘‘Law 
Training for Leaderehip’’ and ‘*Evidence.’’ Learn how Law training 
ean benefit you in your present positian 

Accredited Member, National Home Study Council 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 417 S. Dearborn St. 
A Cor d Instituti Dept. L585 Chicago 5, Hil. 
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... write for these two FREE 
2 documents that are 
available for your files 


1 MORTGAGE ASSOCIATES’ 
Annual Report 


2 MORTGAGE ASSOCIATES’ 
Services Brochure 


The first reports on our 
1958-1959 fiscal year, the 
year of greatest progress 
in our history. 

The second introduces our 
senior staff and eight di- 
visions of mortgage bank- 
ing services. 





are hagpening at... 


MORTGAGE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Member, Mortgage Bankers Association of America 
125 EAST WELLS STREET © MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
MA-S ra. 
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Title Service 
To Investors in Mortgage Loans 
Since 1906 


For information on agencies in all four states write our 
Home Office, 1301 Main, Dallas 


Dallas Title and Guaranty 


Company 
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Mortgage Seminar Draws Record Enrollment 


A record high enrollment of more 
than 300 representatives of mortgage 
banking firms in the Southwest made 
the ninth annual Texas Mortgage 
Seminar, held October 23 and 24, in 
Dallas, the best attended to date. M. 
J. Mittenthal, president, N. E. Mit- 
tenthal & Son, Inc., was chairman of 
the meeting. James A. Cheek, W. A. 
McKinley Company, 
man. 


was co-chair- 

Robert Drye of Houston, president 
of the Texas MBA, was among the 
principal speakers at the Seminar’s 
initial session. He emphasized to mort- 
gage company employees their value 
and importance in the mortgage bank- 
ing field. 

Kenneth Dealey, president of the 
Dallas MBA, welcomed those attend- 
ing the Seminar, while Lewis O. Ker- 
Chicago, MBA director of 

and research, spoke on 
“Teasing the and 
helped to introduce the Texas pre- 
miere showing of the national associa- 
tion’s new film, ““The Road to Better 


Living.” 


wood of 
education 
Imagination,” 


. 


~ 


5856 RE 


WILSHI 


Dr. L. C. Peacock, financial econo- 
mist of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas, was the chief speaker at the 
opening day’s luncheon, discussing the 
Federal Reserve's role in the nation’s 
economy. 

Mr. Mittenthal, the 
Texas MBA vice president, moderated 
a panel discussion on the roles played 
by investors and by correspondents in 
the mortgage banking profession. In- 
vestors were represented on the panel 
by A. C. Bryan, vice president, Provi- 
dent Life & Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Chattanooga; Donald Knott, 
vice president, Guaranty Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Omaha; and O. 
J. Finney, assistant manager, mort- 
gage loan department, Southwestern 
Life Insurance Company, Dallas. 


who is also 


Correspondent representatives on 
the panel were Robert H. Pease, vice 
president, Draper and Kramer, Inc., 
Chicago; Lloyd Sessions, president, 
Sessions Mortgage Company, Corpus 
Christie; and Alvin E. Soniat, presi- 
dent, J. E. Foster & Son, Inc., Fort 


Worth. 
' 
£ 


: 
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Speakers at the servicing sessions 
included M. J. Greene, vice _presi- 
dent, Southern Trust & Mortgage 
Company, Dallas; Frank Watts, J. E. 
Foster & Son, Inc., Fort Worth; Man- 
uel DeBusk, Dallas attorney; Roland 
Arnold of with W. K. 
Ewing Company; Marion Barnett, the 
Federal Housing Administration, Dal- 
las; J. E. Decker, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, San Antonio; Bert Dietrich, 
FNMA, Dallas; Charles E. Foley, vice 
president, First Mortgage Company 
of Houston, Inc.; A. H. Roberts of 
Houston, vice president, T. J. Bettes 


Antonio, 


Company. 

Participating also were Mr. Cheek: 
Thomas A. MacDonald, vice presi- 
dent, T. J. Bettes Company, Houston; 
S. M. Amspoker, Sessions Mortgage 
Company, Corpus Christie; Morris 
Gindorf, Gulf Coast Investment Cor- 
poration, Houston; George Golden, 
W. A. McKinley Company, Dallas; 
William Hizar, Mortgage Investment 
Corporation, San Antonio; Robert D. 
Johnson, The Murray Investment 
Company, Dallas; James G. Wasson, 
MBA director of accounting and serv- 
icing, Chicago; and Martin Harris of 
Austin, general counsel, Texas MBA. 
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. contributions, 
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Cline, 
the T. J, Bettes 
had « major 
objectives. 


Of more recent happening, 
has been the establishment 
Harrington Memorial Fund. 
John A, Steel, President, Paramount Life 
Owen Murray, of Course, was 
@ember of the Board of Governors 


following the 
of the Oven mM, ‘a 
Initial ©ontribution to 
Insurance Co, 


are Proving 
@oves ahead in 
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TA 
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®conomic Community in which 
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stages of the Research and Educationa} Trust 
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cational standards and in the prep- ing to bring this about. And, because which may be invested in or entrusted 


aration of courses in educational not sufficient literature has been writ- to its care. Thus, it is a prime func- 
institutions training students study- ten about the industry to provide tion of the Trustees to solicit contri- 
ing for careers in mortgage bank- study materials to those who are true butions to the Fund and to apply 
ing. “students” of it, efforts are being them in a manner which will accrue 


made—constantly—to encourage such to the benefit of the full mortgage 


2 promote or conduct research . 
be ile BeBe Rediealliae hes wee documentation. Here, too, the trust industry. | . 
limited to the preparation and tat 2g ese sggrsage Mr An ao — outlining 
publication of such material. oe er ee progress made to date in the attaining 
| _ tions in the field of research—exerts of the trust program’s specific objec- 
3 . establish and maintain a li- aq strong influence on the quality and tives will appear in a later article 
brary and to cause books and quantity of such research. For in an timed to activity developments. Mean- 
literature to be written and pub-  jndustry as effervescent and as given while, it must here be pointed out 
lished which will be of benefit to to dynamic changes as is ours, it is that in the building of this Trust 
those students studying for careers essential that the economic informa- Fund one of the most gratifying as- 
in mortgage banking. tion relative thereto keep pace with pects has been the creation of a num- 
A decade or 30 ago. the mortgage the continuing changes in the busi- ber of auxiliary “Memorial Funds” 
banking industry as a potential cycle. established in memory of some of the 
choice for a vocation—was virtually Accepted as one characteristic of industry’s past leaders. 
unknown by college students and the trust program is the indisputable Specific information on Funds of 
rather generally overlooked by edu- [act that such undertakings do de- this nature which already have been 
cators. Today. all over the country, velop slowly—though systematically established, as well as the basic idea 
college students—from which group, and results, though sometimes elusive, and philosophy behind such memorial 


after all. must come the homeowners are far reaching in effect. contributions, is to be found in de- 
and business leaders of tomorrow In accordance with the terms and tail in the letter issued recently (re- 
are gradually being made aware of conditions set forth in the rules for produced on page, left} by Byron T 
the industry, the status which it holds operation of the Fund, its Board of Shutz, president of Herbert V. Jones 
in the country’s growth and the con- Trustees is charged with the power & Company in Kansas City. Mr. 
tributions which its members do make and the authority to receive, hold. Shutz, one of its Trustees, is a long- 
to the total economy. The Research invest and disburse all monies and time worker in the activities of the 


and Educational Trust Fund is help- _property—or the income therefrom Trust Fund. 


30-year loans. The loan amount is shown, the monthly 
ayments payments of principal and interest. the mortgage 


insurance premium and total payments and down- 


LA FE payments required. 
at a Every mortgage company making FHA loans will 


receive a copy and will find this book of great help 
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> MORTGAGE BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
LLL West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Il. 
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One Method of Machine Approach 
to Escrow Analysis 


By 


W. R. HIZAR, 


Vice President 


R. L. BYRNES, JR.. Supervisor, Service Accounting 


Mortgage Investment Corporation, Houston 


E DO NOT claim perfection in 
our method of escrow analysis, 
but have chosen this approach because 


the 
Frequent 


we do not wish to change bor- 


rower’s payments each year 
change 


sive 


leads to confusion and exces- 
The 


in 


( orrespondence borrower 


is notified of his change payment 
form, as 
that the 


interpret- 


by an extremely simple we 


likewise do not believe 
age 
ing 


aver- 
borrower 1s capable of 
the complex notices used by some 
companies 

With this background 
company chose to mix machine anal- 


mind, our 


to- 
The 


borrow ers 


ysis, which is strict mathematics 


gether with human judgment. 
main concern was to leave 
payment alone if possible and to avoid 
the 


in 


problem of refunding an excess 
and at the 
creasing the payments. It is expensive 


operate 


trust same time in- 


to change payments (we on 


a full coupon card basis) and result- 
with borrowers, 


detailed 


ing correspondence 


regardless of how our ex- 


planations as to reason for increase, is 
consuming and costly 


time 
For our analysis we use previous 
years taxes and mortgage insurance 


together with one month’s require- 


ment for hazard insurance. 

In the computation, an analysis card 
is created from our IBM records. This 
is, as of October, to simplify fu- 
To start de- 
taxes are paid on each 
the be- 


school 


card 


ture calculations. we 


termine what 
loan by punching an “x” 


each field for 


at 


ginning of city, 
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As 


re- 


each loan. 
amounts 


taxes due for 
the 


produced into this analysis card with 


or othe 


taxes are paid, are 


the month due shown. 

Next, 
our 
of 


pay 


information is extracted from 
insurance card as to the amount 
one month’s deposit required to 


hazard insurance premium and 


month due. 

On FHA the in- 
surance amount paid and month due 
are reproduced into the analysis card. 


loans mortgage 


The analysis card, when completed, 
is then total re- 
quirements calcula- 


used to compute 


for escrow. This 


tion is made on the 604. 


The monthly escrow deposited is 
multiplied by 12 and compared to 
the analysis card. The formula is: 

[Monthly Escrow X 12] or 
{Taxes + Mortgage Insurance + 
Monthly Hazard Deposit X 12) | 

Loans with the above result will 
normally not require an increase in 


payment. If subsequent analysis brings 
to light an excess, disposition is made 
in accordance with investors’ 
ments by either refund or application 

payments. 

Now, with the loans which have in- 
sufficient monthly deposits we perform 
further analysis by using the analysis 


require- 


card and existing escrow balance. This 
spread is as follows: 
FHA Insurance 12 X No. of 


months that should be on hand 

City Tax -- 12 X No. of months 
that should be on hand (Only 
those not due in October) 


on 


School Tax — 12 X No. of months 
that should be on hand (Only on 
those not due in October) 

Monthly Hazard Deposit X No. of 


months that should be on hand (Onl) 
on those not due wn Oct. 
Total 

This computed total is then sub- 
tracted from escrow balance on hand 
and result is compared to shortage 
calculated above. 
If the excess of escrow balance ove1 
required amount to be on hand is suffi- 
cient to cover the shortage, ac- 
tion is taken. This list is scanned 
discover any excesses that are ridicu- 
these are handled individ- 


we 


no 


lous and 
ually. 
This leaves only the actual insuffi- 
cient deposit to be changed. We com- 
pute the increase and round our fig- 
ures to even half dollars with a small 
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pad. If the loan is less than $48.00 
short in the escrow account no deficit 
is collected. The actual escrow bal- 
ance is brought up to normal by a 


small increase in payments greater 
than actual monthly requirements. 
The amount of this increase varies 


with the amount of the shortage. For 
deficits $48.00 we collect the 
shortage as a deficit in addition to the 
new regular payment. 


over 


To make the payment change we 
send an IBM form together with new 
coupon cards. 


ILLUSTRATION 
Monthly Escrow $ 15.80 
County Tax 15.67 
-Due October 
City-School Tax 113.14 


—Due October 
FHA Insurance 22.32 
Due May 


Hazard 


ne) 


Insurance t.: 
a month, Due February. 
[$15.80 X 12] > or [$128.81 

$22.32 + $51.84] 
$189.60 > or 
$189.60 < 


$202.97 
$202.97 by $13.37 


Further analysis to determine funds- 


that should be on hand: 


FHA Insurance ) $1.86 $ 9.30 


Hazard Insurance 9 X $4.32 58.88 
Total $48.18 
4. Assume escrow balance to be 


$87.40—Take no action as es- 


crow will carry shortage for some 


time. 


Anita 


SERVICE 
COVERS 






1275 ONTARIO. STREE 


B. Escrow balance of $37.40, a 
shortage of $10.78— increase pay- 
ment $2.00 a month. 

C. Escrow balance zero, a shortage 
of $48.18, collect the $48.00 as a 
deficit in one or install- 
ments and increase payments 
$1.50 a month. 

D. Escrow balance 
check. 


more 


$240.00—hand 


This method may sound unwieldy 
and time consuming from a machine 
stand point. However, the figures are 
created in small batches throughout 
the year and the load comes only at 
final calculation time. Time studies 


convinced us we could absorb the 
work without appreciable cost in- 
crease. All incidental work to this 


process is used in other phases of the 

operation. 

Note: 

1. The word “shortage” or “deficit” 
as used herein indicates there are 
less funds in the escrow account 
than are required at any given 
time. These words do not imply a 
red balance in escrow. 

2. October is particularly destrable 
in our State since a large percent- 
age of taxes are due in that month, 


hence no accrual is required. 


It’s Time to Think About Year-End Data 
By JAMES G. WASSON 


MBA Director, Servicing and Accounting 


HIS time of the year it is very 

appropriate to think about what, 
if any, year-end data should be sent 
to the mortgagor. 

Some mortgage companies feel that 
it is advisable to supply year-end in- 
formation on taxes and interest paid 
only to those mortgagors who request 
it. This can be accomplished by sup- 
plying the switchboard operator with 
mimeographed cards which provide 
space for the mortgagor’s name and 
address, amount of taxes and interest, 
data 
phone call comes in re- 


and miscellaneous requested. 
When a 
questing this information, the oper- 
ator simply tells the mortgagor that 


the information will be looked up by 





57 Years Ex 


Ne 


the 
warded to 


Servicing Department and _for- 
him. This eliminates all 
additional time-consuming phone con- 
tacts. The operator records the name 
and address of the mortgagor in the 
appropriate location on the card and 
then at the end of the day all cards 
are sent to the Servicing Department. 
At then the Servicing 
Department looks up the information, 


convenience, 


records it on the preprinted form in 
long hand so that no typing is neces- 
sary, drops it into a window envelope, 
and mails it to the mortgagor. 

This procedure seems to work satis- 
factorily for companies that have a 
large number of mortgagors who are 
in the bracket 


income where they 


perience in Ohio Titles 


ELYRIA - JEFFERSON - MEDINA - PAINESVILLE - RAVENNA - YOUNGSTOWN 





ALLIANCE - CHARDON - CINCINNATI - COLUMBUS - 
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standard 


take the 


income tax 


would ordinarily 


deduction on then return 


rather than itemize their deductions. 
In other words, this type mortgagot 
does not require tax and interest fig- 


ures for computation of his income 
tax. Companies that try this proce- 
dure should keep track of the numbe 
of requests for year-end data. If the 
of the 


tabulating 


majority mortgagors request 


data. or if equipment 1s 
used it 1s probably simplet to send 


vear-end information to all mort- 
gayors 

If you decide to send vear-end data. 
then it is usually desirable to keep 
the information as simple as possible 
in order to eliminate additional ques- 
Annual Statement 


Account shows only 


Usually the 
Mor tvave 


numbet 


nions 
ot the 
the account taxes paid, in- 
terest paid, date of last payment re- 
ceived, principal balance and escrow 


balan e 


New IBM 1401 System 


Che Colwell Company of Los An- 
eeles has announced plans to expand 
automation of its accounting services 
to 40 investor-clients across the coun- 
try. It recently signed an order with 
International Business Machines Cor- 
poration to install its newly-developed 
transistorized 1401 data processing sys- 
tem The new system will replace a 
punched card accounting system now 
being used to process the firm’s 25,000 
mortgage loans 


“The 
Bundy Colwell, president, 


new electronic system, Says 


“will im- 
prove oul ability to follow closely the 
status of each account and will give 
flexibility in meeting 


us great report- 


ing schedules required by our in- 
vestors.” 


Che IBM 


at the 


1401 system, to be leased 
$2,500 a 
been planned so that Colwell can print 


rate of month, has 


such items as trial balances and collec- 
rate of 400 
per minute on the 1401's high-speed 


tion reports at the lines 


DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


1959-60 ISSUE 


Only complete directory of Savings and Loan Associa 
tions covering all 48 states and the District of Colum 
bia. Over 6400 entries. More than 2000 dividend rates 
Listings alphabetically by State and City, name of As 
sociation, location, key officials, assets, memberships ip 
Federal agencies. 292 page cloth bound rolume $25 
post paid Sample pages on request 


T. K. SANDERSON ORGANIZATION 
Directory Publishers 
200 E. 25th St. Annex Baltimore 18, Md. 
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Che installation can be 


chain printet 
easily expanded in the future by add- 
ing high-speed magnetic tape storage. 
Examining a model of the new sys- 
tem, in above photo, are Bundy Col- 
well (left), and Leonard E. Clark, 
Western Region manager of IBM. 


Commingling of Funds 
ee OUR servicing consultation visits, 


both Bob Murphy and I are quite 


number of mortgage 


companies that have still not taken ad- 


amazed at the 


vantage of the opportunity to com- 
mingle FHA funds with VA and Con- 
ventional custodial account funds. 
Although we recognize that there are 
a limited number of investors who still 
their 
dents to commingle funds, in most in- 
has not 


have not authorized correspon- 
stances the 
taken the initiative to get approval 


from his investors to take advantage of 


correspondent 





this opportunity for increased effi- 
ciency. 

You may recall that Servicing News 
Letter 57-2, issued in July of 1957, 
announced FHA’s permission to allow 
funds. The 


Committee 


commingling of 
Servicing 
and hard to secure ap- 
proval from FHA to authorize com- 
mingling. Copies of this Servicing 
News Letter can be obtained from the 
MBA headquarters office in Chicago, 
if you do not have it on file or if you 
would like to get an extra copy to send 
investor who has not yet au- 


escrow 
Mortgage 
worked long 


to an 
thorized this procedure. 


James G. Wasson 


W.D.Galbreath Elected 
Memphis MBA Head 


William D. Galbreath, president, 
Percy Galbreath & Son, Inc., is the 
newly elected president of the Mem- 
phis MBA. He and other new officers 
for the 1959-60 year elected 
recently at a dinner meeting held at 
the Memphis Country Club. New vice 
president is W. Hamilton Smythe, Jr., 
president, National Mortgage 
Company. William O. Roark, 
president and secretary, Dobson-Smith 


were 


vice 
vice 


Company, is the new secretary-treas- 
urer. Newly elected directors are 
Frank Jones, Joyner-Heard Company: 
and Smith Schippers, vice president, 
Marx & Bensdorf, Inc. 





secondary market. 


51 EAST 42ND STREET 





ATTENTION: MORTGAGE ORIGINATORS 


Our business is selling FHA and VA Mortgages to the 


If you seek Takeout Commitments, 


we urge you to consult us. 


EDWIN F. ARMSTRONG & COMPANY 
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Bow to Fannie Mae 


It Has Been a Bulwark of Sound Home Finance 


¢ THE long and generally dismal annals of 
U. S. bureaucracy, one government agency de- 
serves a special place. The Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, which carries on a thriving trade 
in U. S.-underwritten home loans, has a numbe1 
of claims to fame. Among its proliferating counter- 
parts in the nation’s capital, it is one of the few 
to boast a nickname—-FNMA is known widely and 
more familiarly as Fannie Mae. Contrary to offi- 
cial practice, it operates like a business, to the 
point indeed where, even after setting aside the 
equivalent of full corporate taxes, it regularly turns 
a handsome profit. Perhaps most striking of all, 
it is the only federal agency to have common shares 
in the hands of the public (on which, by the way, 
dividends have been raised twice this year). 

On the Washington scene, in short, Fannie Mae 
is very much a maverick. Since November, 1954, 
when its new charter first went into effect, it has 
proceeded to smash one bureaucratic ikon afte1 
another. Unlike most government bureaus, FNMA 
has never sought new worlds to conquer; indeed, 
its president, quiet, able J]. S. Baughman, is a great 
believer in the virtues of privaté mortgage lending. 
Over the years, the agency consistently has opposed 
the efforts of homebuilders and their partisans in 
Congress to ease credit and thrust the U .S. deeper 
into housing. What is more remarkable, against 
bitter opposition both in and out of Congress, it 
has sought to run its own affairs, the buying and 
selling of mortgages, in hardheaded, non-inflation- 
ary fashion. To be sure, it has not always won 
the day. For five years, nonetheless, Fannie Mae 
has been waging a vigorous, if largely unsung, 
campaign on behalf of sane and sensible U. S. 
home finance. 

The recent record is especially impressive in 
view of the agency's checkered past. The Federal 
National Mortgage Association was organized in 
1938 to provide a secondary market, i.e., a facility 
of last resort, to which sellers of home loans might 
come when no other buyer could be found. In 
the early postwar era, however, the Truman Ad- 
ministration poured billions of dollars into its cof- 
fers, changing it from a reluctant bidder to an 
eager one. By the time it ran out of money, Fannie 
Mae had acquired some $2.5 billion in mortgages 
and an unsavory reputation. To help rid it of 
both, Congress in 1954 tore up its existing charte1 
and drafted a new one. The fresh design, a curious 
mixture of good and bad, repeated some earlier 
mistakes, notably in setting up a so-called special 
assistance program for the purchase of unsalable 
liens. More hopefully, however, Congress also au- 
thorized FNMA to liquidate its huge holdings and 
to operate a true secondary market, financed in 


part by the Treasury, but chiefly by private capital. 


An uneasy compromise at best, the new charter 
from the first failed to satisfy the homebuilders 
and their loyal legislative cohorts. Year after year, 
in consequence, they have sought, not without suc- 
cess, to tamper with the blueprint. In the past 
half-decade, Congress has been persuaded to ap- 
prove a large number of ill-conceived, subsidized 
housing programs, which it has compelled FNMA, 
through the special assistance provisions cited 
above, to support. In addition, in a hasty move to 
combat the recession, the lawmakers last year 
thrust $1 billion upon the agency to step up its 
purchases of FHA and VA loans. Willy-nilly, and 
against its better judgment, Fannie Mae has been 
forced to repeat some of its early sins. 

In other ways, however, it has made noteworthy prog- 
ress. A case in point is its unremitting effort to liquidate 
the portfolio which it inherited from its predecessor. At 
the time of transfer, this uncomfortable legacy—dubbed 
by one lender a grabbag of “the worse mortgages bought 
at the best prices’’—exceeded $3 billion. Through steady 
repayment of principal and outright sale, the total 
amount outstanding, by June 30, 1959, had dropped to 
roughly $2 billion. Within the next few weeks, more- 
over, the portfolio will shrink still further. Despite the 
open hostility of Congress—the Senate, indeed, has 
passed a resolution condemning the step—FNMA on De- 
cember 1 plans to offer, at competitive bidding, some 
$150 million worth of VA-guaranteed home loans in 
exchange for Treasury bonds. By this ingenious swap, 
which is scheduled to be followed by another of com- 
parable size, the agency at a stroke will trim its own 
holdings and help reduce the public debt. 

Its major triumph, however, has been the successful 
operation of a secondary mortgage market, financed in 
large measure by private capital. Since it was launched 
just five years ago, the agency has come to Wall Street 
any number of times: at latest reckoning, some $1.2 
billion of its debentures were owned by the public. (In 
addition, investors hold $50 million worth of FNMA 
common stock, which is issued, at par, to all those who 
make use of its services.) The agency's ability to raise 
money, in turn, rests primarily upon the competence of 
those in charge. Since the beginning, management has 
been steadfast in running the secondary market on a 
businesslike basis, raising or lowering prices in response 
to supply and demand. Within the past few months, in 
reflection of the rapid tightening of money, FNMA has 
slashed its bids for mortgages no fewer than four times. 
Such tactics inevitably have outraged the homebuilders, 
realtors and all those who perpetually yearn for subsi- 
dized federal credit. Contrary to standard government 
procedure, however, they have been neither a drain on 
the Treasury nor a spur to inflation. 

FNMA, then, has brought a measure of wisdom into 
a policy area which long has suffered from an excess of 
zeal and a deplorable lack of sensible standards. In 
carrying out its various missions, it also has displayed 
extraordinary principle and courage. On all counts, the 
agency has set an example which others in housing and 
home finance might do well to follow. The new Fannie 
Mae is five years old. May its next five years prove 
equally fruitful. 


Reprinted from Barron's 


Copyright, 1959 by Barron's Publishing Co., Ine 
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An In-Service Training Program f 





S THE nation moves into the 
A decade of the Sixties, mortgage 
banking must make a renewed effort 
to keep its operations at a highly pro- 
fessional level, its growth pattern un- 
der guided control, and its personnel 
moving forward educationally. To as- 
pire to these objectives is admirable 
and to accomplish them is entirely 
possible. One vehicle that will prove 
of valuable assistance is the In-Service 
Training Program designed for your 
own personnel. No suggested program 
can be all-inclusive and no two com- 
panies will necessarily approach the 
problem from the same _ direction. 
Planning of training procedures will 
a major degree, on the 


life insur- 


depend, to 
type of company involved 
ance company, mortgage banking 
company, commercial or savings bank, 
etc.) , as well as the scope of operation 
and the number of trained vs. inex- 
perienced personnel. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the variable factors to be con- 
sidered, it is the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to provide a “basic outline” of 
points to be reviewed and areas to be 
discussed in this most-logical and 


most-effective medium of employee 
training 

Regardless of size or operations, 
such a training program should have 
two terminals. During the first, the 
employee should be made aware of his 
company’s objectives and the prin- 
ciples used in reaching these goals. 
Within this orientation period, the 
company is able to determine the 
probable attainment of the employee 
within the organization this, of 
course, should be subject to revision 
as the employee develops. As the em- 
ployee masters the principals of mort- 
gage banking and develops fully, he 
reaches the second terminal—a stage 
in which he is most valuable to the 
company. It is during this phase that 
he obtains personal satisfaction in per- 
forming his job more than compe- 
tently, and because of this is entitled 
to more responsibilities. 

Che format of presentation of such 
a training program also will differ 
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dependent upon the time demands of 
both staff and management, and upon 
available talent for instructional as- 
signments. One possible—and work- 
able—-approach, however, is the hold- 
ing of regular weekly meetings of one 
hour duration at which time there is 
a brief lecture by management fol- 
lowed by a question and answer 
period. The first lectures of the series 
should cover basic orientation phases 
of the operations, with subsequent lec- 
tures, possibly by each employee fully 
discussing his own assigned duties, 
being devoted to specific phases of the 
organization’s operations. In conjunc- 
tion with these meetings, apprise all 
personnel, to an extent consistent with 
company policy, about various com- 
pany goals, new projects, new business 
prospects, policies of placement and 
work assignments, elements of succes- 
sion, personnel work policies, etc., in 
order that employees might feel they 
are truly an integral part of the or- 
ganization. 

To go even further to build and 
maintain a truly informed staff ever 
ready to perform their assigned duties 
in a professional manner, each em- 
ployee in the production department 
might well spend at least 30 days ac- 
tually working in the servicing de- 
partment and personnel of the servic- 
ing department might spend similar 
time in the production department. 
lo theorize just a bit, and to justify 
this seemingly i 
view of the usual specialization, it is 
rather generally agreed that any man 
will do a better job in the area of his 


unnecessary step In 


specific assignment if he also knows 
“what’s going on around him” and 
if he understands the problems of his 
colleagues as they relate to his own 
individual tasks. 

And, if one wants to carry out this 
idea even further, why not “farm 
out,” on a reciprocal basis, some of 
your most promising personnel to a 
competitor for a short period of time. 
Or, in the case of a mortgage bank- 
ing organization, arrange for a “work- 
ing period” in the home office of one 


1959 


of your investors. There is every rea- 
son to believe that they too will ap- 
preciate this opportunity for a little 
more first-hand indoctrination and 
acquaintanceship with their corre- 
spondent organization. 

In any event, back to the basic 
outline—one which is actually being 
used, is more than pure theory and 
has proved to be of immeasurable 
benefit to employees and management 
alike. In other words, it has been 
tried by an average size mortgage 
banking operation and—it works! 

It is recommended, therefore, that 
all management in the industry study 
the following basic suggestions as they 
might be applicable and beneficial to 
the individual situation. Then—use 
those parts which will accomplish for 
you the objectives stated at the be- 
ginning of this proposition. 

I. BASIC ORIENTATION COURSE 
\. Top Management 
1. Series of lectures on 
a. History of mortgage banking 
from time of dead pledge (ex. 
pawnship) to present 
b. Method of making 
loans prior to 1933 
c. Establishment of HOLC 
d. National Housing Act of 1934 
and its effect on housing in gen- 
eral 
e. Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 
f. Federal Reserve System 
g. Flow of money from investor 
through mortgage banker to 
mortgagor 


mortgage 


h. Warehousing 


B. Department Heads 
1. Serve as group discussion leaders 
a. Explain general operation of 
their department 
b. Discuss technical aspects of 
their department and answer re- 
lated questions 
C. Employees 
1. Explain their specific duties at 
selected group meetings so trainee 
can better understand entire or- 
ganizational framework 
Il. SERVICE IN PRODUCTION DE- 
PARTMENT 
\. Office Training 
1. Processing the loan 
a. Taking of application 
VA, Conventional) 


FHA, 


1 for New Employees 


b. Establishing controls or flow 
sheets for orderly processing of 
loans 

c. Filing of appraisal request on 
existing construction 

d. Filing of appraisal request for 
proposed construction 

Analyzing the credit 

a. Credit committee meetings pre- 
sided over by senior officer 

b. Filing application for credit ap- 
proval with FHA and VA 

c. Offering to for 
approval 


investor credit 

Closing the loan 

a. Assembling of 
exhibits 

b. Compiling of fees and charges 


documents and 


c. Forwarding instructions to clos- 
ing attorney 





It’s another device for developing what is essentially your most 
important and valuable asset—your personnel. MBA’s 
accomplishments in the field of industry education are well 
recognized and appreciated. The School of Mortgage Banking will 
continue to play an increasingly necessary role in the development 
of mortgage banking; but there are many ways to supplement 

the formal educational efforts and the In-Service Training 
Program is one. It is just what its name implies, an educational 
program about mortgage banking for mortgage employees while 
they are at work—with the emphasis on the business, policies, 
methods and operations of the company the employee is 

working for. It’s something your company, any company, can 

do; and it will prove a good investment. Mr. Whitehead tells you 
why you should and how you can go about it. This In-Service 





+. Guaranteeing or Insuring the loan 
a. Preparing = a the Program has been a long time in the making and further effort 
various instruments Oo © re- : 
spective governmental agencies will make it an even more important adjunct to MBA education. 
5. Warehousing nyt pe Many people have contributed to the effort so far, among 
a. Forwarding of collateral docu- i 4 : ; ar 
ments to bank them: Carl White, Jr. of San Diego, Byron Christopher Shutz of 
+ Se ee Kansas City, Lon W orth Crow of Miami, Howard F. Whims of 
mitmen requirements is . 3 : : 
6 Shieniag the lems Seattle, Edward G. Greene of Dallas, Harry Held of Neu 
a. Assembling documents required York, with—of course—a big assist and guidance from Lewis 
y investor , > . , ° 
b. Badesing a vequieed intro O. Kerwood, MBA’s Director of Education and Research. 
ments 
c. Securing governmental waivers, 
etc. 
B. Field Training 


Economic survey of area of opera- 

tion 

a. Relative position of sites to em- 
ployment 

b. Relative desirability of sites for 
various types of construction 

Site inspection 

a. Residential 

b. Commercial 

c. Industrial 

d. Desirability due to proximity to 
transportation, schools, churches, 
shopping, etc. 

Problems in connection with de- 

veloping raw acreage 

a. Cost of raw land 


By CARY WHITEHEAD 





President, Allied Investment 
Company. Memphis; Member, MBA 
Educational Committee 





Comparative analysis of compe- 
tition 


b. Method of reducing risks e. 
c. Inspection of construction 


b. Cost of site improvements d. Method of approving construc- 6. Analyzing the market 
c. Number of developed lots per tion advances a. Current sales market 
acre Conferences and liaison with build- b. Potential sales market 


d. Utilities, size of streets, topog- 
raphy 


e. Zoning and restriction require- 


ers and architects c. Analyzing competing properties 


a. Complete discussion of annual 


building program Field Trips 


ments ; b. Review of proposed plans and a. Abstract companies 
f. Local planning bureaucrats layouts b. Title companies 
+. Construction loans c. Public acceptance of design c. Observation of actual closing of 


a. Analyzing inherent risk d. Building techniques permanent loan 
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Ill. WORKING IN THE SERVICING 
DEPARTMENT 


\. General Functions 


|. Discussions administered by de- 
partment head 


2. Understanding of contractual re- 


lationship with investors 


i. Customer relationship with bor- 


rowers 
B. Specific Functions 


1. Specific period of time to be spent 
by trainee in each of the 
departments 
1. Cashier 


b. Collection 


following 


‘ Insurance 
d. Tax 

r Accounting 
[ Legal 


©. Co-ordination and Internal Control 


|. Statistical and cost accounting re« 


ords 

Company reports to management 
}. Reports for investors 

[V. UNDERSTANDING 
GAGE MARKET 


)perational Techniques 


OF MORT 
OPERATIONS 


- 


l Thorough study of 


practices of 


principles and 
1. Origination of mortgages 


b. Selling of mortgages 


B. Indoctrination into Organizational 
Setup of Various Investors (life in- 
surance companies, savings bank, et 


|. Statutory limitations, charter re 


strictions, et« 


Policies of specific investors 


1. Legal restrictions as to 
graphical limitation, maximum 
individual mortgage limitation, 
restrictions as to type of prop- 
erty, et 


gco- 


b. Investors own policy decision as 


to (a) above 


}. Potential volume of 
vestment by each 


mortgage in- 
institutional in- 
vestor 


©. Contacting Institutional Investors 


|. Personal acquaintanceship with in- 
vestors through industry meetings, 
conferenc es, et 


Personal home offices of 


investors 


V. EDUCATION 


visits to 


\. Personal Reading Program 
|. FHA and VA releases 


2. Industry periodicals 


3. Wall Street Journal, et 


B. Participation in Industry 


Organiza- 


tions 

|. Committee assignments in local 
MBA 

é Comunittee assignments in national 
MBA 


}. Promotion of local mortgage clinics 
t. Member of study groups 


C. Enrollment in School of 


Banking 


Mortgage 
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Unique Program Will Provide Educators 
With Inside View of Mortgage Industry 


As the MBA educational program 
expands each year as it has been 


more avenues are opened to 


One 
program about 


doing, 


benefit the mortgage industry. 
of these is an unique 
which relatively little is known and is, 
in essence, a plan whereby business 
firms and financial institutions create 
a fellowship within their organiza- 
tion during the summer for a profes- 


The 


idea and objective is for the professor 


sor of a university or college. 
to gain a close, working knowledge of 
that industry it 


represents 


company and_ the 


will be im- 


the 


thus it 
that 
mortgage industry could use more of. 


seen 


mediately this is something 


“Fellowship in Business” is a pro- 
gram designed to give college profes- 
sors a first-hand view of a business 
six weeks’ vacation 


As such, it 


firm during then 


from teaching. may be 
particularly adaptable to the mort- 
Ou has 


been pointed out in the past, is @S- 


industry industry, as 


gage 


sentially a young field. As conducted 
today, mortgage banking is largely a 
creation of three decades and the in- 
dustry has the task and the responsi- 
bility of acquainting all segments of 
life method of 


American with its 


operation. 

The MBA Educational program in 
fifteen had 
remarkable achievements, 


the past years recorded 


some one 
of which is to provide a source of 
needed personnel and provide training 


who decided the in- 


for many upon 
dustry as a career. 

Fellowships in Business is not a 
new and untried venture, but has 


twelve years of successful experience 
behind it. In 1959, 64 fellowships 
were granted by 41 business firms to 
professors from 58 different colleges 
and universities. Colleges contributing 
to the program range all the way from 





VI. GENERAL 


\. Indoctrination 
Functions 


into Administrative 


|. Concurrence of company objectives 
between employer and employee 


2. Review of past and present oper- 
ating results 


3. Personnel administration 
+. Participation in staff meetings 


». Serve as discussion leader for in- 


coming trainees 


1959 


New York University to some of the 
smallest colleges. Firms participating 
include a very representative group 
from industry and banking, such firms 
as Allis-Chalmers, Chase-Manhattan 
Bank, Detroit Edison, Bank of Amer- 
ica, Merrill-Lynch, John Hancock, 
New York Life, ete. 

What happens when a company 
decides to grant one of these Fellow- 
ships in Business is essentially as fol- 
lows: The Foundation for Economic 
Education, at Irvington-on-Hudson, 
New York, acts as a liaison agency 
between business and faculty mem- 
Che latter are given an oppor- 
tunity to state the type of 
with which they would like to be 
associated during the summer period. 
These requests are matched with the 


bers. 
business 


preferences of the business firms them- 
selves. The Fellowship period is usu- 
ally about six weeks, but, of course, 
can be shortened. Most of the candi- 
dates are from economic departments 
in schools of business and are trained 
in management, marketing, financing, 
accounting, law, as well as in political 
science, mathematics and history. 
The firm contracting for a faculty 
member pays $800, plus the profes- 
sor’s transportation to and from the 
college. This payment is not intended 
as an inducement to create a summet! 
job, but to enable the teacher to meet 
his expenses during the period. 
Educators, in experiencing such a 
program, benefit in many ways. By 
observing a business’ internal work- 
ings, they gain insight into manage- 
ment problems. Checking their own 
theories against actual 
perience, many develop case material 
Too, 


business ex- 


for ‘classroom or research use. 
this experience is useful in counseling 
students in vocational opportunities. 
And, likewise, contacts developed can 
be useful in later years. 

Creation of a Fellowship would 
selected candidate 
working knowledge of 


enable a to gain 
an intimate 
mortgage banking. 

Members who might be interested 
in this program are requested to con- 
tact L. O. Kerwood, Director of Edu- 
cation and Research, Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America, 111 West 
Washington Street, Chicago 2. Awards 
will be made March 15, 1960. 


The “New Look” in 


MBA’s 


College Liaison Program 


In February 1959, the chairman of 
the MBA Educational Committee ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to review 
this Association’s college liaison pro- 
gram. Many MBA members are fa- 
miliar with this program, established 
several years ago, whereby an MBA 
member serves as a contact man be- 
tween the Association and universities 
throughout the country. Such rela- 
tionships have now been arranged 
with nearly 150 different schools. 

It was felt, in analyzing the in- 
tended objectives of such a program, 
that MBA could and should do more 
than merely provide job opportuni- 
ties within the industry. Admittedly, 
there are not enough new positions 
developing in our member organiza- 
tions to warrant working with so 


many institutions of higher learning- 


for this one purpose alone. 

There is, however, one other area— 
in addition to employment—which 
the sub-committee in charge of the 
liaison program does believe is be- 
coming increasingly important to the 
mortgage industry. And that is: the 
need to inform the public, and espe- 
cially our young people, of just exactly 
what the mortgage banker can mean 
to a community—to the homeowners 
and other businessmen within any 
given community. 

With that thought in mind, “Mort- 
gage Bankers Day” —the first such 
meeting ever to be presented any- 
where in the country—was held at 
the University of Texas in Austin, 
late in October. This pilot program, 
so to speak, was sponsored jointly by 
the Texas University chapter of the 


American Finance Association, the 
Texas Mortgage Bankers Association 
and MBA. 

The day-long program, ranging 
from personal interviews with students 
interested in mortgage banking as a 
career to an open-to-the-public session 
on the role of mortgage banking in 
the nation’s economy, proved a full 
one and an interesting one. It was 
for me a memorable experience, as I 
am certain it was for the other MBA 
representatives who participated: 
John F. Austin, Jr., a past MBA 
president, and president, T. J. Bettes 
Company, Houston; Aubrey M. Costa, 
president, Southern Trust & Mort- 
gage Company, Dallas, and also a 
past president of MBA; Lewis O. 
Kerwood, MBA director of education 
and research, Chicago headquarters 
office. 

The events of that day, I feel, 
should be important reading for all 
mortgage bankers who are giving seri- 
ous thought to the future. 

From 8:30 A.M. to 
there were personal interviews 
32 in number—with young men who 
wanted to know something about the 
mortgage banking business. At noon, 
there was a luncheon for students 
and faculty members of the Uni- 
versity’s Department of Finance. The 
vice president of the University also 
attended. After the luncheon, our 
brand new MBA film—‘“The Road to 
Better Living’? — was shown for the 
first time to a public audience. 


11:30 A.M., 


some 


That afternoon, from 3:00 P.M. to 
+:30 P.M.. there was a meeting of 
the American Finance Association. 


By M. J. MITTENTHAL 


Faculty members of the University 
and students of finance were invited 
as guests. Speaking before an audi- 
ence of approximately 150 persons, 
MBA’s representatives discussed such 
pertinent topics as “What is Mort- 
gage Banking,” “Opportunities in the 
Mortgage Banking Business,” ‘“Op- 
portunities for Continued Training in 
the Industry,” etc. At the conclusion 
of these talks, a period was allotted 
for questions during which some stim- 
ulating and provocative issues were 
introduced. 

From 7:30 P.M. to 9:00 P.M., an 
open meeting—participated in by stu- 
dents, faculty and the general public 

was held. Little advance publicity 
had been circulated about the nature 
of this discussion meeting, yet ap- 
proximately 125 persons were present. 
Discussion was concentrated on what 
a mortgage banker can do to be of 
help to the home buyer and to the 
real estate investor. Subjects covered 
in this evening session included: 
“What the Mortgage Banker Can Do 
for You,” “Guidance in Home Buy- 
ing,” and “Real Estate as an Invest- 
ment.” 

That this first “Mortgage Bankers 
Day” was a success is perhaps best 
evidenced by the letter which I re- 
ceived, as chairman of the special 
MBA sub-committee in charge of 
planning the program, from the presi- 
dent of the American Finance Asso- 
ciation student chapter at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

“T would like to thank you and the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America,” the letter read in part, “for 





President, N. E. Mittenthal 
& Son, Inc., Dallas; Vice 
Chairman, MBA Educational 
Committee, College-Liaison 
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the outstanding program which was 
presented on the University campus 
this past week. We are happy we 
were given the opportunity to work 
with you on this conference. 

“The conference was very informa- 
tive and everyone here feels that it 
was well worthwhile. I am certain the 
Mortgage Bankers Association will be 
successful in its educational program, 
if it is possible to have such interest- 
ing programs as we had here in other 
universities over the country.” 

Now that “Mortgage Bankers Day”’ 
is history, we have tried to analyze 
the findings and the accomplish- 
ments. The fantastic growth of our 
industry since the war has given us 
little time to realize that the public 
knows little about the many services 
we are prepared to render. The col- 
lege man and woman of today will 
be buying the homes and investment 
students 
and faculty little of 
what a mortgage banker is or what 
he can do. 

Here, therefore, is a program that 
will not only help us secure a modest 
number of capable young people as 
they enter business life, but will lay 
the foundation for a splendid public 
relations effort in the years to come. 
If we find that there are 25 or 30 
colleges throughout the country which 
would like to cooperate in this pro- 
gram, our liaison representatives may 
use their best efforts with such insti- 
tutions rather than spread our wings 


properties tomorrow. The 
members know 


>>? SHARE YOUR EXPERI- 


ENCES: One of the things which 


mortgage banking needs today is 


a greater sharing of the experi- 
techniques and 
individual 
= companies within the industry. 


ences, operating 
business methods of 


Ty 


8 One way in which this is being 


accomplished is by appearances of 
companies on 


& 


representatives ol 


Association meeting programs and 


at School of Mortgage Banking 


lectures. But this, at best, can only 


represent a token contribution. 
One way in which every Asso- 


ciation member can make a really 


important contribution to the fund 
of information from which impor- 


in many directions where there seems 
to be little interest. 

In addition to the program outlined 
here, it is also planned to have a 
series of six lectures prepared under 
the direction of Lewis O. Kerwood, 
MBA director of education, which 
will be available to college faculty 
members upon request. It is not be- 
lieved that MBA members are ready, 
as yet, to absorb a large number of 
students who might major in or take 
a full course in mortgage banking, 
but certainly a discussion of our in- 
dustry deserves a place in any course 
in finance or real estate. 

Plans are being made, also, for spe- 
cial registrations in the School of 
Mortgage Banking for faculty mem.- 
bers desiring study in the field of 
mortgage banking. 

What does this “new look” in col- 
lege liaison mean to MBA members? 
We are proud of the part this in- 
dustry has taken in the building of 
post-war America. We should spread 
this word to intelligent young people 
who will 
our customers in the years to come. 
We shall take our place with other 
leading industries of the nation in 


become our associates or 


presenting the business in proper per- 
spective at the college level. They 
need us and we need them! No in- 
stitutional advertising or public rela- 
tions may be counted in dollars and 
cents, but let us not forget that in 
this highly competitive world of ours, 
we must do our part in giving time, 


and decisions can be made is merely 
by responding to questionnaires 
which various MBA groups distrib- 
ute. In the recent past, the MBA 
Research Committee has circulated 
several questionnaires requesting 
information regarding certain as- 
pects of mortgage company opera- 
tions. Supplying the requested 
data would not have been burden- 
some, yet the number of replies 
was considerably less than hoped 
for. A representative number of 
experiences would have been suffi- 
cient to have pointed the way to 
some general conclusions which, in 
turn, would have been highly 
beneficial to the project in ques- 
tion and ultimately to everyone in 





thought and energy to our young peo- 
ple who need and welcome the in- 
formation we have to offer. 





Young Men for 
Mortgage Banking 


The MBA Student Placement Pro- 
gram, under which the Association’s 
Department of Education and Re- 
search acts as liaison between member 
firms looking to the future in their 
personnel needs and young men plan- 
ning to make mortgage banking a 
lifetime career, has now been in oper- 
ation for a number of years. Under 
this program, many recent college 
graduates have been placed with 
member firms, and almost without 
exception the arrangement has 
worked to the mutual advantage of 
our member firm and the young man 
employed. Members have previously 
been advised of these candidates for 
careers in mortgage banking through 
Letters to Members. Using a new 
medium for announcing these candi- 
dacies, below are brief synopses of 
six additional graduates who have 
been accepted for this program. If 
your plans for the future include add- 
ing qualified young men to your staff, 
it will be advantageous to review the 
basic qualifications of these candi- 
dates and respond directly to the 
box number indicated. Further de- 
tailed information, interviews, etc. can 


the entire mortgage industry. 


This, then, is in the nature of 


an urgent request to give consider- 
ation to future requests which ask 
you to contribute the benefit of 
your own experience in particular 
phases of your operation. Your 
experience, when combined with 
those of others, may materially 
assist in pointing the way to im- 
provements and possibly even new 
ways entirely. The Research Com- 
mittee, as well as other Association 
groups, will, more and more, be 
seeking your assistance and co- 
operation; and when it does, it is 
only good business to contribute 
what you can because the results 
will accrue directly to your benefit. 
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hen be negotiated directly with the 
andidate at your convenience. This 
personnel service is available to all 
MBA member organizations at no 
cost or obligation. 

Candidate No. 93—Box 625. Age 29, 
married, | child, available January 1960. 
lo receive Master of Business Administra- 
tion degree, Northwestern University, De- 
cember 1959. Finance major B.S. Mar- 
quette University, 1952, LL.B. Marquette 
University Law School, June 1955. Ad- 
mitted to practice before Wisconsin State 
Bar. Army Counter Intelligence Corp., 
1956-57. Employment 1957-58, Security 
Analyst and Chemical Plant Manager. Col- 
lege instructor comments —“. . . a hard 
worker and very conscientious. He gets 
things done and gets along well with his 
fellow students. I am sure he would wear 
well with his future associates.”’ 

Candidate No. 94—Box 626. Age 23, 
single, available January 1960. To receive 
Bachelor of Business Administration de- 
gree, Baylor University, January. Major— 
Economics. Summer and part-time work as 
laborer, Massachusetts Department of Pub- 
lic Works. U. S. Marines July 1954-July 
1956, topographer, surveyor. College in- 
structor comments—“ with his col- 
legiate business education preparation, 
splendid personal qualities, fine attitude 
and maturity, I am confident of his capa- 
city to succeed and render highly satisfac- 
tory service to his employer.” 

Candidate No. 95—Box 627. Age 24, 


single, available June 1960. To receive 
B.A. degree University of Notre Dame, 
June. Attended University of Arizona, 


1955-56. Member Student Law Associa* 
tion, Economic Round Table at Notre 
Dame. Part-time work as clerk, and sales- 
man. U. S. Army Platoon Sergeant. Col- 
lege instructor comments- honest 
and dependable — happy to recommend 
him for a position of trust and responsi- 
bility.” 

Candidate No. 96—Box 628. Age 21, 
single, available September 1960. To re- 
ceive B.A. degree in Finance, University of 
Notre Dame, June. Member American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, Finance 
Club and Commerce Forum. Summer and 
part-time work as Testing Engineer and 
grader in finance courses. College instruc- 
tor comments—“ . a young man of the 
highest integrity and veracity. He is very 
dependable, works well with others, and is 
receptive to criticisms or suggestions.” 

Candidate No. 97—Box 629. Age 22, 
single, available February 1960. To re- 
ceive B.A. degree University of Notre 
Dame, January. Majority college work in 
finance, accounting, business management. 
Active in athletics and social groups dur- 
ing high school. Part-time work as clerk 
in retail store and with large commercial 
bank. College instructor comments—“Rec- 
ommend him without hesitation for a posi- 
tion in the field of banking and predict 
that his career in banking will be a success- 
ful one.” 

Candidate No. 98—Box 630. Age 22, 
single, available January 1960. To receive 
B.A. ‘degree University of Notre Dame, 
January. Varsity fencing team and Eco- 
nomic Round Table at Notre Dame. Staff 
of school newspaper and yearbook, Radio 
Club, and athletics at St. Edwards High 
School, Lakewood, Ohio. Part-time and 
summer work as salesman and construction 
worker. College instructor comments — 
fF - a personable fellow—I feel that he 
will work well in any task assigned.” 








at work in MBA 


HERSCHEL GREER of Nashville is a mortgage banker with an 
unusually wide range of experience in the mortgage lending field. 
His 30 years’ active participation in all phases of the business—real 
estate, home building, appraising, title work—has given him an im- 
pressive record of top official positions held in the national organiza- 
tions representing these related areas. Before organizing and assum- 
ing the presidency of his own firm—the Guaranty Mortgage Company 
—in 1940, he was for two years HOLC’s district manager in middle 

Tennessee; he served, too, another two years as 
& administrative assistant to the FHA Commissioner, 
Washington, D. C. Playing a leading role in his 
city’s forward-looking urban renewal program, he 
‘ 4 is winning a reputation as a foremost exponent of 

mortgage banker participation in 220 & 221 financ- 
A hard-working, hurrying man, Herschel talks fast, thinks big 
and acts accordingly. An avid baseball enthusiast, generally; a New 
York Yankee fan, in particular; he—when spring training time comes 
’round—can be found on the Yankee bench, wherever they may be 
playing, alongside his old friend and former neighbor, Yankee pitch- 
ing coach Jim Turner. Herschel, likewise, is a stockholder in and 
president of the Nashville Volunteers, his city’s ball club in the 
Southern Association. In MBA, this dynamic gentleman served as 
chairman of the Southern Mortgage Conference, held in Nashville 
in 1958. Vice chairman of the important FHA Committee last year, 
Association’s major and most influ- 






ing. 


he heads, this year, one of the 


ential committees—Legislative. 





EWART W. GOODWIN, as president of the Percy H. Goodwin 
Company, one of San Diego’s largest and oldest insurance and real 
estate firms, is an experienced and highly successful mortgage banker. 
He is also one of that city’s leading citizens, occupying a preeminent 
position in its civic and business life. A dedicated and tireless worker 
in the interests of community betterment, he has through the years 

concerned himself, particularly, with the problems 
development—an issue vital to his area’s 
economy. A council member of the National Muni- 
cipal League, he served in 1955 on Look magazine's 
All-America Cities Award Jury; and that same year 
he was president of San Diego’s first Fiesta del Paci- 
Z fico. His far-reaching business interests extend into 
many fields—they include banking, the aircraft in- 
he is also a cattle 


of water 





dustry, paper supply, the city transit system, etc. ; 
rancher of note. Formerly, an associate governor at large of MBA 
and an active member of numerous MBA committees, his interests 
in the mortgage business lean strongly to the farm loan phase of 
the industry. Much concerned with and an outspoken opponent of 
the Federal Land Banks’ growing power in the farm lending field, 
Ewart is a “natural” in his present position as chairman of the MBA 
Farm Loan Committee. 


Profiles of People— 
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FNMA General Advisory Committee Meets 





>> MEMBERS OF the Federal Na- 


tional Mortgage Association General 
Advisory Committee, which met for 
the first time in Washington, D. C. 


early in November, look over the day’s 
agenda with FNMA president J. Stan- 
and U. § 
Norman P. 
seated). Standing (left to right 
Cowles Andrus, New jersey Bank & 
Trust Co., Robert B. Pat- 
rick, Bankers Life Co., Des Moines; 
Robert A. Holloway, Bardwell & Holl- 
Baton Rouge, La.; Rich- 
Hughes, 


Housing 
Mason 


are: 


ley Baughman 


Administrator 


Passaic; 


oway, Inc - 

Investment 
Aubrey M. 
Costa, Southern Trust & Mortgage 
Co., Dallas; Frank P. Flynn, National 
Homes Acceptance Corp., Lafayette, 
Ind.; Charles Wellman, Glendale Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Assn., Glendale, 
Calif.; Harry Held, 
Bank, New York. 


[The eight-man committee, chosen 


ard G. Hughes 


Corp., Pampa, Texas; 


Bowery Savings 


from all parts of the country, repre- 


sents all major segments of the home 


building and home finance industry 


and it was the first time that all seg- 
the industry were repre- 
sented in a single meeting called by 
FNMA. These men include a national 
banker, a home builder, a savings and 
official, a mortgage banker, a 
realtor, a mutual savings banker, an 
insurance executive and the president 
of one of the country’s largest home 
finance corporations, all of whom have 
their re- 


ments ol 


loan 


distinguished themselves in 


spective fields. 


Referring to the all day session, Mr. 
Baughman said “It not only gave us a 
chance to explain the FNMA pro- 
grams, policy and procedures but more 
important, it provided us with an ex- 
cellent opportunity to get up-to-date, 
first hand information regarding prob- 
lems confronting the various segments 
of the home building and home fi- 
nance industry in different parts of 
the country, from well informed, ex- 
perienced people actively engaged in 
the industry, which will enable us to 
better evaluate the current mortgage 
situation as a whole rather than piece 


meal,” 


NAHB Official Addresses MBA of New York 


Joseph B. McGrath, director of the 


legislative and governmental affairs 
department of the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders, Washington, 
D. C., spoke before the MBA of New 
York, at its regular monthly meeting 
He dealt with current 


Washington developments in housing 


in November. 


legislation and the outlook for home 


building and mortgage financing, 
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highlighting some of the provisions of 
the 1959 Housing Act. McGrath, a 
graduate of Harvard Law School, 
joined NAHB early in 1952 after 
serving as a trial attorney with the 
Justice Department in Washington. 
Russell G. Smith, vice president, 
The Manhattan Savings Bank, is 
president of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of New York. 


1959 


San Diego MBA Hears 
Planning Consultant 


In November, the regular monthly 
meeting of the San Diego MBA fea- 
tured a report by Wesley Mohr, of 
Mohr and Associates, planning con- 
sultants. He spoke on the development 
of the city’s new South Bay industrial 
area. The report was of special interest 
to the local members since the South 
Bay area, currently is becoming a 
focal point of activity due to recent 
tidelands acquisition and proposed 
plans for the building of a shopping 
center in the area. 


Memphis YMAC Holds 
Fannie Mae Clinic 


Something different in the way of 
YMAC activities was presented last 
October 5 in Memphis, when the 
Young Men’s Activities Committee of 
that city’s local MBA sponsored a 
special FNMA Clinic, arranged under 
the auspices of Frank Greer, agency 
manager of the Atlanta office of 
FNMA. 

W. D. Cornwell, assistant agency 
manager in the Atlanta office, dis- 
cussed the multi-faceted procedure of 
selling loans to Fannie Mae. Howard 
S. Carnes, senior loan supervisor, was 
another speaker; he dealt with the 
servicing aspects of Fannie Mae loans. 
A third speaker, Robert L. Craven, 
chief, comptroller’s division, explained 
fiscal data. 

Approximately 100 persons in the 
Memphis area—“both injuns and 
chiefs”—attended the meeting which 
could prove to be, because of the na- 
ture of the material presented, as 
helpful to the Atlanta FNMA office 
as to the mortgage personnel in at- 
tendance. 

Recently, also, the Memphis YMAC 
organization elected officers. Chair- 
man for the coming year will be John 
F. Stone, Boyle Investment Company. 
Serving with him will be: David Ham- 
ilton, Consolidated Realty Company, 
vice chairman; Bill Cockrill, Schu- 
macher Mortgage Company, treas- 
urer; Don Harris, Allied Investment 
Company, secretary. 





John R. Hamilton has been ap- 
pointed home office manager of Ad- 
vance Mortgage Corporation, Detroit. 
He was vice president- 
finance of City 
Coach Lines, Inc., 


Detroit, a holding 


previously 


and operating 
company of 10 
municipal bus 


lines. Prior to 
that, he was treas- 
urer of American- 


Burlington Trans- 





portation Co., bus 


John R. Hamilton 


subsidiary of the 
He holds a de- 
gree in Advance Mort- 
gage Corp,, with offices in seven cities 


Burlington Railroad. 
accounting. 


and headquarters in Detroit, is th 
largest mortgage service organization 


in the Midwest. 


John J. Lyman, immediate past 
president of the Southern California 
MBA, has been elected vice president 


in charge of business development for 


Security Title Insurance Company, 
Chairman William Breliant an- 
nounced. For the last 16 years Mr. 
Lyman had been associated with 
Dwver-Curlett & Co. where he was 
vice president and loan officer. A 


the California 
vice-chairman 


founding director of 
MBA, he 
of the educational committee of the 
national MBA. In addition, Mr. Ly- 
man is a member of the faculty of 
the School of Mortgage Banking at 
University, summer session 


is currently 


Stanford 

Advance Mortgage Corp. will move 
its national headquarters, in Detroit, 
from the Washington Boulevard 
Building to the First National Build- 
ing, president Irving Rose has an- 
nounced. The move will become ef- 
fective April 1. 
quarters of the fifth floor of the First 
National Bldg. (19,000 feet 
is now being remodelled for Advanc 


Approximately three 
square 


Mortgage occ upancy. The space rep- 
resents a one-third increase over the 


firm’s present quarters. 


Ehney A. Camp, Jr., vice president 
and treasurer, Liberty National Life 
Insurance Company, Birmingham, 
has been elected a member of the 
ten-man board of trustees of the Uni- 


versity of Alabama. 


C. Armel Nutter, president of the 
Nutter Mortgage Service in Camden, 
New Jersey and Philadelphia, is the 
new president of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards. Election 
took that 
conference last month in 


place at group’s annual 
Toronto. He 
has long been active in the Associa- 
tion, and has also served on its ex- 
ecutive committee. Also, in the past, 
he has headed the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards and he 
is a past president of the Camden 


Real Estate 


Last year, Mr. Nutter was interna- 
tional president of the Society of Resi- 


County Board. 


dential Appraisers, after having served 
earlier terms on its board of 
governors. He has 
member of the MBA board of gover- 


the MBA 


three 


served, too, aS a 


nors and executive com- 


mittee. 
In photo below Mr. Nutter is in- 
NAREB 


troduced at a general ses- 


sion by retiring president James M. 
Udall, Los Angeles. 








November of this year marked the 
25th anniversary of Frederick W. 
Berens, Inc., in Washington, D. C. 
Started in 1934 as a one-man business. 
the Berens Organizations are today 
one of the largest mortgage bank- 
ing, real estate and insurance opera- 
tions in the Washington Metropolitan 
Area. Made up of six corporations em- 
ploying nearly 200 people, the firm 
has seven offices in Washington, D. C., 
Maryland, Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. An eighth office is soon to be 
opened in St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Organized by Frederick W. Berens, 
the primary activity of the company 
early was in Gov- 


during its years 


ernment-insured loans, which today 


constitutes but one of many depart- 
Berens is mortgage 


ments. Today, 


loan correspondent for an impressive 
list of investors locally and on a na- 
tional scale. Over a period of years, 
the firm has invested over one-billion 


dollars for its institutional investors. 





G. DeFranceaux Hector Hollister 


the Berens 


Organizations includes: Frederick W. 


Currently, the list of 


Berens, Inc., mortgage bankers: Fred- 
erick W. Berens Sales, Inc. 
I’. W. Berens Insurance Service. Inc.; 


realtors: 


Berens Trading Corporation; Berens 
Securities Corporation; Berens 
Real Estate Investment Corporation, 
the Berens 


each is a sepa- 


and 


member of 
Although 


rately operated corporation, the com- 


the 
“family.” 


newest 


panies within the Organization work 
closely together. 

George W. DeFranceaux is presi- 
dent and chairman of the board. He 
joined 1940 and 
president in 1952 when Frederick W. 
Berens retired. Hector Hollister is ex- 
ecutive vice president. 


Robert C. 


from 


Berens in became 


Drouet has been 


assistant 


pro- 
moted cashier to as- 
sistant vice president of the Rapides 
Bank & Trust Company, Alexandria, 
La. He began at the bank in June, 
1950, as tax clerk in the 


loan department. 


mortgage 
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Levinson, 
Mortgage 
last 


Benjamin president of 
the Franklin 
Detroit, 
being named one of that city’s three 
“Knight of Charity” 

for long and dedi- 


Corporation, 


was honored month in 
award winners, 


cated service to 


humanity. The 
occasion was the 
Maryeglade Semi- 


nary Founders 
Dinner in the 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
Hotel, for 
100 
Detroiters of all 
faiths paid $1,000 


Che award in the past has 


which 
prominent 





B. Levinson 


a plate 
gone to such nationally known figures 
as movie actor Pat O’Brien, television 
star Danny Thomas and movie mag- 
nate George P. Skouras. 

One of the co-chairmen of the 
Marvelade Founders committee, Lev- 


Mary- 
divinity, 


inson is also a trustee of the 


glade College, a school of 





@Obituaries 


G. CALVERT BOWIE 
G. Calvert Bowie, 70, president of 
G. Calvert 
and mortgage loan firm, in Washing- 
ton, D. C November 8. He 
also was a director, since 1954, of the 
that city. A 


pioneer in the mortgage banking field, 





Bowie. Inc., a real estate 


died 


Union Trust Co. in 
Mr. Bowie was long active in the af- 
fairs of the Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation, having served formerly on its 
board ol vovernors He was also a 
member of the Washington Real Es- 


tate Board and the Board of Trade 


ABSALOM W. HOOVER 
Absalom Woodward 
founder and president of the National 


Hoover, 76. 


Title Insurance Co. of Miami, died 
November 7, at his home in Coral 
Gables. A graduate of the Kansas 
City School of Law, he was a Coral 


Gables resident for the past 34 years 
Admitted to the Florida Bar in 1928, 
he practiced law in Miami for many 
In 1933 he organized the Na- 
litle and the 
National Title Co., and was president 
A son, 
Hoover, and a son-in-law, W 


years 
tional Insurance Co 

of both firms until his death 
j.W 
L. Randol, are vice president and 
treasurer, respectively, of the insur- 
ance firm founded by Mr. Hoover. 


men for 


designed to train young 
volunteer work in underdeveloped 
areas of the world. Levinson is an 


active member of Detroit's Temple 


Israel and at the same time a most 


Stanley M. Stalford, chairman of 
the board of Fidelity Bank, Los An- 
veles, also chairman of the Reiss Davis 
Clinic building fund drive, displays 
with Frank Sinatra 
of the proposed $750,000 center for 


above) a sketch 


treatment of emotionally disturbed 


children in Southern California. 
Sinatra has accepted an honorary 
chairmanship of the campaign. He 
once won an Academy Award for his 
portrayal of a maladjusted G.I. in a 
motion picture. Stalford 
that $250,000 


ceived in donations for the new clinic, 


announced 


already has been re- 


famed as a non-profit, non-sectarian 
institution, to be erected at 9760 W. 
Pico Blvd.. Los Angeles. 











WILL BUY 


MORTGAGE COMPANY 
OR SERVICING ACCOUNTS 
(prefer Midwest location) 
FOR CASH OR TERMS 
TO SUIT SELLER. 
BUYER IS READY 
TO CONSUMMATE 
SALE IMMEDIATELY. 
REPLY IN CONFIDENCE 
TO BOX 619. 

















—— 
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active supporter of Christian Chari- 
ties. 
have gained him a place in “Who's 
Who” and, likewise, brought 
him numerous other honors and rec- 


His religious and civic activities 
have 


ognition from educational and char- 
itable institutions in the Detroit area. 
Since his youth he has engaged in 
a greatly diversified business 
culminating 
Michigan Mortgage Service. 
he is sole owner and president of the 
Franklin Mortgage Corporation. 


career, 
in the founding of the 
Today 





PERSONNEL 


AND BUSINESS NEEDS 


In answering advertisements in this column, 
address letters to box number shown in care of 
The Mortgage Banker, 111 
Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


West Washington 











EXPERIENCED MORTGAGE MAN 
would consider part time representation for 
loan company in growing Wichita Falls, 
Texas, without a branch office now. Age 
+8. Well known, man of means, expe- 
rienced in finance, construction, real estate, 
home design, and investments. Four uni- 
versity degrees, Certified Public Account- 
ant, and Registered Professional Engineer. 
Write Box 620. 


MORTGAGE MAN desires change. 7 
years experience FHA, VA, Conventional, 
Construction loans, Fannie Mae, broad ex- 
perience legal education. Prefer Indiana- 


Ohio. Write Box 621. 
POSITION WANTED 
years experience FHA, VA, Conven- 
tional, Construction loans. Broad experi- 


ence in processing, servicing, closing, ship- 
ping, appraising, marketing, warehousing, 
interim financing, FNMA, will relocate, 
Vice President now employed. Write Box 
622. 





TRAINEE 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
. . « for a man who is an ac- 
counting major with some ex- 
perience in mortgage work or 
accounting. We are a mort- 
gage correspondent and are 
looking for someone to learn 
loan servicing. 


We are ideally located in a 
medium-size city offering 
growth potential and excellent 
fringe benefits. Replies will be 
kept in confidence. 


LOUIS J. SILVESTRI 


THE KISSELL COMPANY 
30 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio 














Trouble 
Shooters 


/ J 





TT TERM “trouble shooter”’ is colloquial Americana 
for the expert employed to locate and correct the 
causes for trouble in various types of business operation. 
In a way, TG’s experienced specialists are trouble 
shooters in the realm of title insurance. 
TG trouble shooters do more than search out the 
“bugs.” A TG policy provides the real estate investor with 


full protection against loss emanating from title defects. 


THE TITLE GUARANTEE 
gs COMPANY 


CHARTERED IN NEW YORK STATE IN 1863 


HEAD OFFICE... 176 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 38, N. Y., WOrth 4-1000 


Title Insurance throughout the states of New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Georgia 
and other states through qualified insurers 

















In 1861, the Pony Express was just nine months old 
and fast becoming an American Legend. Operating out of 
St. Joseph, Missouri, its hardy riders covered the 1,960 
miles to California in just eight days. That same year saw 
the beginning of Kansas City Title Insurance Company. 
Today mortgage bankers rely on its financial strength 
and experience gained from nearly 100 years of service. 








Title Insurance... 


For fast relay of mortgage transfers 


Ride roughshod over the delays and inconveniences of title 
tie-ups with a Kansas City Title Insurance Company policy. 
It gives you speedier and more profitable mortgage transfers. 
It gives your customers the predetermined title security 
they demand. 

Call in a Kansas City Title Insurance Company agent 
today for complete title service that saves your time and 
protects your profits. 


Aansas City Gite & 


USS nn 7+ bo Capital, Surplus and Reserves Exceed $5,500,000.00 
Since 1861 925 Walnut, Kansas City 6, Missouri 





Branch Offices 

Baltimore, Maryland; 210 North 
Calvert St. 

Little Rock, Arkansas; 214 Louisi- 
ane St. 

Nashville, Tenn.; S.W. Cor. 3rd & 
Union St. 

Jackson, Miss.; 518 East Capitol St. 
Denver, Colo.; 1845 Sherman St. 


Licensed in the following states: 


Alaboma, Arkansas, Colorade, Delc- 
wore, Florida, Georgia, indiona, 
Konses, Lovisiena, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Montene, Nebraska, 
Nevede, No. Caorolina, Ohio, 5S. 
Caroline, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, and 
the District of Columbia. 


Directory of Agencies furnished on 
request. 





